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Saving a Crop of Green Peas in Caroline County, Md, from Insect Attacks 


The growing of peas for canning purposes has greatly increased since the invention of the viner, a ma- 
chine for hulling peas. Now grown in many places by hundreds of acres, peas are cut with a mowing machine, 
raked up in windrows, loaded on wagons and run through the viner, like wheat through the threshing machine. 
One grower in Wisconsin last year had 2400 acres. Before the advent of the machine it would have been impos- 
sible to have handled the product of so large an acreage for canning purposes. Individual growers having from 
100 to 600 acres throughout the southern and central states are not uncommon. The appearance of the green 
fly, the insect which completely ruined 1100 acres for one person two years ago, has been a serious factor recently. 
Various methods have been suggested for its control, as noted in this issue on the next leaf. The brush and pan 
method shown here is quite extensively used in some places for catching and destroying the insects. This out- 
fit was used on the farm of Saulsbury Bros of Maryland two years ago. 
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Mixing Chicken Manure for Potatoes. 


CHAS: W.. FORD, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y. 


I have about 100 bushels chicken manure. 
What would you mix with it for potatoes 
or would it be better alone?—[Hiram La 
Bar, Monroe County, Pa. 

Chicken manure is a very valuable ferti- 
lizer for potatoes, but difficult t6 distribute 
evenly because inclined to form lumps. 
Dry road dust would do very well to mix 
with it to cut and help dry it, though in 
this. locality I would use land plaster (gyp- 
sum), since it pays well alone applied in 
almost any way for potatoes. When mixed 
with hen manure, gypsum absorbs gases, 
lessens disagreeable odors, and helps retain 
the most valuable properties in the soil 
until taken up by plants. 


Fertilizers for Field Corn. 
E. B. VOORHEES, 


In view of the character of the crop and 
the season of its growth, there is no cereal 
crop which will utilize to better advantage 
the coarser yard manure of the farm than 
corn.. It is a gross feeder, besides the sea- 
son of growth and cultivation are favorable 
for the decomposition of the manure. Too 
many farmers allow the manure made in 
winter to lay in the open yard until fall 
for application to wheat, thus losing much 
of its value, besides getting no return from 
it umtil the next season, when the wheat 
is sold. It is a good practice for the east- 
erm and middle states, therefore, to apply 
manure broadcast in the late fall, winter 
or early spring, at the rate of six to eight 
tons'per acre; by this method the soluble 
portions are well distributed and absorbed 
by the soil before plowing. 

FEEDING SOIL FOR MAXIMUM YIELD. 

If the corn is planted on sod land, then 
the nitrogen contained in the manure and 
in the organic matter in the roots and stub- 
ble should be sufficient upon ordinarily 
good land to supply all the needed require- 
ments for this element. If the JIand has 
beem heavily cropped, or, the purpose is, as 
it should Ve, to obtain a maximum yield, 
then the possible deficiency of minerals in 
the manures should be made good by an 
application of 250 pounds per acre of a mix- 
ture made up of: 

MIXTURE WoO I, 
Ground bone .- 250 pounds 
Acid phosphate 500 pounds 
Muriate of potash 250 pounds 

Im this mixture a part of the phosphoric 
acid is in a soluble form, and will supply 
the early needs of the crop; the remainder 
is im the form of ground bone, which will 
decay rapidly enough to supply the de- 
mands of the later growth, and the portion 
not used will contribute to the potential 
fertility. The potash may be in the form 
of muriate, as it is distributed readily, is 
cheap, and does not contain substances 
which would make it unsafe to apply in the 
drill in the quantities here given. 

It may, therefore, be added in the row 
with the planter, theugh om heavy lands 
the minerals would better be applied broad- 
east and harrowed in, since the use of mu- 
riate of potash results in a loss of lime. 
If it is continued, the land should be limed 
at the rate of 25 bushels per acre, once in 
five or eight years, on the sod thé year 
previous to planting. Lime is also useful 
in aiding in the decomposition of vegetable 
matter in setting free phosphoric aeid and 
potash and in neutralizing any acidity of 
soil. 

NITROGEN REQUIRED FOR SANDY SOLLS. 

The constituents furnished by the ma- 
nure and the mixture.are sufficient for a 
good crop, without dependenee upon. soil 
supplies, if all ceuld be obtained, but this 
is not usually the case, because absolutely 
perfect distribution cannot be expeéted, and 
besides, conditions of season are not alw ays 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer-, 


tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





'FEEDING THE SOIL 


:- so perfect as to permit a continuous feed- 


ing throughout the entire growing season. 
In an average season, however, a largé in- 
crease in yield should be obtained, and a 
considerable residue of fertility left for sub- 
sequent crops. 

On light sandy soil¢ the mixture should 
also contain nitrogen in additiem to that 
added in the manures, beth to give the 
plant an early start and to aid in the feed- 
ing throughout the season. A brand well 
adapted for supplementing yard manure on 
sandy soils may contain ammonia 2%, avail- 
able phosphoric acid 8% and potash 10%, 
and which may be made up off: 


MIXTURE NO 2; 

Cottonseed meal or dried ground 

IRI... 5-o--sictecincisalinarelaltisiciideepanincstncaabaataecasonn 200 pounds 
SD. DEN so 5 i dak cid wos sen ad 600 pounds 
Muriate of potash.................200 pounds 

An application of 300 to 500 pounds per 
acre of this mixture would be sufficient 
under average conditions. In the more 
northern regions, where the season is short- 


er, larger applications; and in the more | 


southern regions, where the season is long- 
er, smaller quantities of the fertilizer mix- 
ture would answer where the physical con- 
ditions of soil are good. 

MODERATE APPLICATIONS GENERALLY SUFFICIENT 

Large quantities of fertilizer are not rec- 
ommended for corn under average condi- 
tions. An application of a medium cost 
would be more likely to result in a profit. 
Where farm manure is not available, and 
entire dependence is placed upon  pur- 
chased supplies, or where raw ground in- 
stead of sod is used, mixtures containing 
larger proportions of nitrogen and heav- 
ier applications are required. A brand 
containing nitrogen 4%, phosphoric acid 
(available) 8% and potash 8%, applied at 
the rate of 500 pounds per acre, should sup- 
ply the needed constituents in good forms 
and proportions. Part of this application 
may be made broadcast ’'and harrowed in; 
the remainder, say one-half, applied in the 
drill at the time of planting. 

It is a good. plan to apply the minerals 
broadeast wherever possible, and in lieu 
ef the recommendations made, 350 pounds 
per acre of mixture No 1 may be used, 
applied broadcast in connection with a 
compost applied inm- the hill. This would 
be particularly advantageous on heavy 
clayey soils, as it ig desirable there to have 
minerals well distributed and to encourage 
the early growth of the corm by substances 
rich in erganic matter, applied in the hill. 
This compost may be made up largely of 
fine cow or horse manure, fortified by the 
addition of ground fish, dried blood or 
cottonseed meal. The additiom of 300 pounds 
of dried blood, or 500 peunds of ground 
fish or cottonseed meal to a ton of dry 
composted manure, would be excellent for 
this purpose and make a relatively cheap 
compost. 

In all of these recommendations, care 
has been exercised in the suggestions to 
keep well withim practical limits. The 
principals are well defined; it rests with the 
farmer to intelligently apply them to his 
conditions. Corn growing can be made 
profitable by the judicious use of fertili- 
zers, in a reasonable rotation, and in con- 
nection with the proper saving and using 
of manures. 
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Protecting Green Pea Crop from Insects. 
PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 





N account of the widespread 
distribution of the green 
fly, an insect which has 
done much damage to the 
pea crop the past few 
years, many growers are 
asking for the best up-to- 
date methods of combating 

it. It has been estimated that during the 

past three years the losses occasioned by 
this insect aggregated between five and six 
million dollars. It is strange that a pest 
of this character should spring into prom- 
inence so abruptly as economic species. It 

Was practically unknown previous to 1899. 

It is a small green fly similar to those 

found on rosebuds, wheat, cantaloupes and 

other similar crops. They are sometimes 
called plant lice or aphids. The insect 
usually spends the winter upon. clover, 
vetches and other allied plants, appearing 
usually early in May, when it attacks the 
pea crop. There are two forms of females, 
one with wings and the other without. The 
winged individuals spread to pea vines, 
where they give birth to living young and 
colonies of the insects are rapidly devel- 
oped. I have determined that the young 
reach maturity in ten to 15 days fromethe 
time of birth. One individual under obser- 
vation, born March 19, was reproducing 
March 31. In 19 days it gave 
birth to 120 young. This 
rapid reproduction and other 
methods of concentrating 
their attacks upon the plant 
is the cause of the enormous 
destruction by them. Repro- 
duction is most rapid* during 
the hottest weather. The in- 
sects are kept in check dur- 
ing the summer to a certain 
extent by natural enemies, 
such as predaceous and par- 
asitic insects and the fun- 
gous diseases, which destroy 
many of them when the 
weather conditions are favor- 
able to their development. 

Late in the fall*they migrate 

to clover, where they remain 

over winter. 

METHODS OF CONTROL IN USE. 
Growers should expect but 

little help from natural, ene- 

mies and must therefore re- 
sort to mechanical and. other 
devices for their destruction. 

In many cases fair success 

has been obtained by plant- 

ing the peas in rows 24 to 30 

inches apart, using about 1% 

bushels of seed per acre. Any 

good pea drill dropping from 

30 to 35 seeds per foot can be 

used for this purpose. Early 

varieties should be planted 
very early in the season: and 
they are not so seriously at- 
tacked as late plantings or 
late varieties. The soil should 
be kept thoroughly pulver- 
ized; therefore, constant cul- 
tivation is desirable. Under 
Such conditions théy make 
better growth and are more 
resistant to the attacks of 
the fly. Where-very abun- 
dant, the insects can be 
brushed with a white pine or 
other brush just ahead of the 
cultivator on the hot ground 
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during the middle of the day. I have dem- 
onstrated by careful observation that the 
insects are actually roasted where brushed 
from the vines to the ground, where the 
temperature is above 94 degrees. One man 
or boy ahead of a cultivator can usually 
brush a row back and forth by a steady 
sweep without injuring the vines, and keep 
out of the way. In some cases a pan about 
2 feet wide and 10 feet long can be dragged 
between the rows, in which the insects are 
brushed and afterward destroyed. The ac- 
companying illustration [See Frontispiece] 
shows this method in operation on the farm 
of Saulsbury Bros, Caroline county, Md. 
The method of planting in rows is par- 
ticularly adapted to Maryland, Delaware 
and other states in the south, on light, 
sandy soils. Whether it can best be fol- 
lowed in New England, New York, Canada, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and other central 
states remains to be demonstrated by ac- 
tual trial. Many growers in these sections 
hesitate to abandon the broadcast method 
for the row system. The appearance of 
the first insects upon the vines in open 
fields should be carefully determined in ev- 
ery instance. This can be done by pulling 
an occasional vine and shaking it over a 
paper laid on the ground. As soon as they 
are detected, a careful watch should be 
kept upon the field and every effort made 
to destroy them by brushing, cultivation 
and spraying if that method seems best 





SOME COMMON WEED SEEDS---See Page 588 


ConsideraLly magnified. 


No. 17 


adapted to the purpose. A device has been 
constructed for spraying several rows at a 
time with a diluted solution of whale oil 
soap at the rate of one pound in six gal- 
lons of water. This method was used last 
season by an extensive New Jersey grower. 
The spraying was begun the first week in 
May, when the vines were about 15 inches 
high. They were therefore covered with 
the material and it was estimated that from 
80 to 90% of the insects were killed. Where 
the vines were small, about 160 gallons of 
the material per acre was used. When the 
plants are nearly full grown, about 300 gal- 
lons per acre are necessary. With six 
sprayers, six tanks, an engine and three 
extra men, 50 acres per day were sprayed 
at a total cost of about $2.50 per acre. With 
the small grower on the average farm, per- 
haps the brush and cultiyator method will 
be more economical and satisfactory in the 
long run. However, where a number of 
farmers could combine their interests, per- 
haps the spraying method could be used to 
good advantage. 


Importance of Selected Seed Potatoes. 


Cc. L. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND, N Y. 








Is it advisable to use home-grown seed 
or should I get my seed potatoes from other 
ee E. Douglass, Long Island, 

There is a very general impression that a 
change of seed is absolutely 
necessary to insure a good 
crop of potatoes. It _ is 
thought by some if a given 
variety is grown for a suc- 
cession of years on the same 
farm, deterioration, both in 
quality and quantity, will be 
the result. This opinion ke- 
ing held by neighbors, it is a 
common practice for them to 
exchange stocks for planting. 
There can be no greater mis- 
take than this, either in prin- 
ciple or practice. 

Under certain circum- 
stances it is always better to 
get seed of all kinds that 
have been grown for seed 
purposes far from where they 
are to be planted for the pro- 
duction of a crop. This is 
particularly true when we 
have in view earliness of ma- 
turity, which, under many 
circumstances, is a matter of 
vital importance. 

For instance, seed grown 
at the extreme northerly 
point where the variety will 
perfect its growth and 
ripen its seed, if taken to a 
more southerly point, will 
make a more rapid growth 
and mature the crop in a 
much’ shorter time _ than 
would be the case from seed 
grown where the period of 
‘growth was twice as long. 
All plants adapt themselves 
to their environments, and 
their periods of maturity will 
depend, in a great measure, 
upon the length of time they 
have to perfect their growth. 

In Sweden, where there is 
but nine weeks spring, sum- 
mer and autumn, they pro- 
duce enormous crops of most 
garden vegetables, particu- 

[To Page 589.1 
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584 
Grain Census Figures Surprisingly Large. 


The federal census figures of 1900 relating 
to area and crop production in leading 
cereals are much larger than anticipated, 
necessitating readjustment of accepted 
statements of output and movement, as 
sent out by the department of agriculture 
and by private crop-reporting bureaus. 
The official figures, printed in accompany- 
ing columns for the first time, make area 
under corn in the census year 94,917,000 
acres, yielding 2,666,000,000 bushels; wheat 
52,589,000 acres, total crop of the year 658,- 
534,000 bushels. Ten years earlier, in the 
crop year 1889, the census returns were 2,- 
122,000,000 bushels corn and 468,374,000 bush- 
els wheat. In corn, Illinois led in 1899 with 
more than 10,000,000 acres, followed by 
Iowa, Kansas. Missouri, Nebraska, in the 
order named. The remarkable increase 
given corn production in Texas is shown 
by returns of 5,015,000 acres, compared with 
3,080,000 ten years earlier. 

Minnesota sharply led in wheat acreage, 
the Dakotas following. The importance of 
this crop in Ohio is noted in an acreage 
exceeding 3,000,000 and in Pennsylvania 1,- 
500,000 acres. In oats, Iowa led, Illinois 
close second, Wisconsin third. Pennsylva- 
nia and Wisconsin are leaders in rye. The 
barley area was placed at 4,471,000 acres, 
crop 119,633,000 bushels, California leading 
with nearly a quarter of the entire crop, 
followed by Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, in 
order named. As long contended by this 
journal, the department of agriculture fig- 
ures were very much too low on barley, 
the federal census returns being 4,500,000 
acres in 1899, total yield of barley 119,600,000 
bushels. Of the 807,000 acres under buck- 
wheat, New York led with 290,000 acres and 
Pennsylvania 250,000. 

Based on the census figures and the 
known record of crop movement, the per 
capita consumption of grain must be great- 
er than hitherto believed. After accounting 
for the wheat and flour actually exported, 
and allowing for usual amount for seed, it 


STAPLE CROPS 


is necessary..to estimate a larger per capita 
consumption in order>:o make supply ‘and 
distribution harmonize, 
cereal production in past ten years is heavy, 
but so With the consumptive demands, 


which prevent burdensome excess, one sea- 
son-with another. 


Planting and Cultivating Potatoes. 


That every farmer should raise his own 
potatoes is a foregone conclusion. Where 
this crop is grown commercially it has been 
very profitable during recent years and 
there is always a danger of overdoing the 
matter. The average farmer considers the 
potato patch a necessary evil and usually 
selects a piece of land that cannot be used 
for anything else. It is too often in an out- 
of-the-way place and is not necessarily rich 
or free from weeds. If he does this his re- 
turns will. be meager. For best results, 
potatoes should have very rich land. An 
old feed lot or a pasture of long standing is 
excellent. If the land fs not naturally fer- 
tile, make it. so by heavy applications of 
well-rotted barnyard manure. Never apply 
fresh manure. If. some wood ashes are 
available, these can be applied with profit. 
Almost any land which is satisfactory for 
corn will do for potatoes, although there 
is no danger of getting it too rich. 

Next to rich land, the preparation of the 
seed bed is important. The plot should 
be plewed if possible, particularly if the 
land is an old pasture or sod of any kind. 
By spring it will be well rooted, and if 
heavy rains have compacted it, plow again, 
going a trifle deeper the second time. The 
depth to plow will depend upon the charac- 
ter of the soil. On the rich loams of the 
eentral west there is little danger of plow- 
ing too deep. Pulverize thoroughly and 
compact the seed bed so that drouth will 
not seriously injure the young crop. There 
is nearly always a little dry weather during 
the spring. An acme harrow or a disk 
is excellent. If needed, use the roller drag 
or the ordinary harrow. The idea is to get 
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Federal Census of 1900---Crop Grown in 1899. 
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the ground in the very best possible condi- 
tion. 

Lay off the land-with a corn: marker, then 
in the. opposite drection furrows 3% 
feet apart. At the imntersectfon of the 
mark’ and the furrow drop the_ seed, 
step-on it-and press into the loose earth as 
deep as possible. The covering is best done 
with a hoe, as it is likely to be more uni- 
form. However, by a careful uSe of the 
cultivator, the covering may be done fairly 
well. Potato planters are _ satisfactory 
where the acreage is large. 

In preparing the seed, always select large, 
smooth and well-formed potatoes, as free 
as possible from scab. Do not use eulls 
nor potatoes which are ill formed. ~The 
very best potatoes should be selected for 
seed. If this is not done, the crop will tend 
to run out and the quality of the potatoes 
become poorer and poorer. Leave at least 
two eyes in each piece when cutting the 
seed. Of course, it is seldom advisable to 
use the very largest potatoes, as the seed 
is then very expensive. Select those of me- 
dium size. 

It is always best to have. seed free from 
seab, but if this cannot be secured, soak 
it in a solution of formalin for one and 
one-half to two hours. This material can 
we secured at a drug store at about 60 to 
75 cents per pound. Mix one pound with 30 
gallons of water. The same solution can be 
used four or five times, but the seed should 
be soaked longer, as the liquid becomes 
weaker. If baskets or slat boxes are used 
for handling seed potatoes, set these in the 
solution and let them remain the required 
time. 

The amount of seed for an acre will de- 
pend upon the method of planting. Com- 
mercial planters usually have rows about 
3 feet apart, with the hills 15 to 18 inches 
apart in the row. This kind of planting 
will require about 12 bushels of.seed per 
acre. Many farmers prefer to check their 
potatoes, having the rows but 3% feet apart 
each way. When this is done, about six 
bushels is required per acre. When the 
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Wheat 








Corn— ~ 


Bushels Value 
2,666,438 ,279 $830,257 ,726 
35,053,047 17,082,751 


204,748 151 ,564 
44,144,098 19,572,170 
1,477,093 700 ,894 
1,275,680 508 ,488 
16,223 47,914 1,931,510 994,885 
9,285 192,025 4.736.880 1,725,452 
80 462 14,980 6,322 
33,916 569 ,567 5,311,050 2,669,509 
208,320 3,477,684 34,032,230 17,155,868 
301 3,230 115. 909 938 
817 4,582 111,528 55,880 
245,984 10,266,335 398,149,140 115,075,901 
201,49 4,499,204 178,965,070 51,752,346 
on’ 208 1,181,439 30,709 420 6,999,018 
9,804 ,076 383,453,190 97,297,707 
8,266,018 229 ,937 ,430 58,079 9,738 
3,319,257 73,074,220 29,423,906 
1,343,756 22,062,580 10,327,723 
16,856 645,040 
658,010 19,766,510 
39,131 1,539,980 
501,100 44,584,130 
,441,580 47,256,920 
276,313 38,789,920 
423 683 208 ,844 870 
§ 3,301 75,838 
108 ,783 335,187 210,974,740 
153 580 14,614 
13,140 25 om 1,080,720 
27,382 10,978,800 
6,060 677 ,305 
147,615 20,024,850 
34,818,860 
1,284,870 
152,055,390 
38°.239 880 
359 523 
51,869,780 
288 ,220 
17,429,610 
82,402,540 
67 307 290 
109 976 350 
250 .020 
2 322" 4% 50 
36.748:410 
218,706 
16,610,730 
53,309 810 
38,000 


Farms re- 
porting 
4,697,799 
205,273 
1,677 
159,507 
5,336 
4,910 


Acres 
94,916,866 
2,743,360 
11,654 
2,317,742 
53,930 
85,256 


Mich ... 
Minn ... 
Miss .... 


17,798 ‘011 


11,337,105 
18,873,934 
61,246,305 

41,626 
51,251,213 


“Ine Re 


~1 


$1 ,< 345 
658, 652 
720,206 

62,373 
826,013 
320 506 

16,992 
,480 833 

8,149 
»772,057 
,196 381 

3,374 574 
3017 ;690 

11,517 

60,633 
,910 085 

10,483 
724,646 

1,497,474 

1,976 


17,304,407 
397,278 

48 037,895 
8,699,271 
155,693 


9,149, "808 
7,263,127 
2859 508 
34,424 871 
121,872 
1,180,505 
16,233,756 
104 ,263 
7,698 335 
15,905 ,822 
19,569 


156 a8 
1,265 
82,490 
127,900 
225 


a Oats — 


Acres Bushels Value Acres Bushels 
29,539,597 943,387,375 $217,098,584 2,054,269 25,570,350 
216,873 1,882,060 797 ,684 1,708 11,123 
43,246 21,144 15 190 
3,909,000 1,263,101 2,883 19,125 
153,734 4,972,356 1,700,397 62,925 524,451 
120,952 3,080,130 1,121,745 2,148 26,180 
9,883 316,380 103,459 10,282 203,400 
5,247 131,960 43,337 1,103 12,380 
42 620 206 22 290 
31,467 297,430 143,028 764 4,840 
318 ,433 3,115,610 1,383,758 13,185 54,492 
64,738 1,956 ,498 702,955 30 17,280 
4,570,034 180,305,630 36,990,019 1,104,670 
1,017,385 34,565,070 5 564,300 
160,457 4,324,810 1,140 
4,695,391 168,364,170 i ig 970 
807.2 
153,365 


Rye 


1,641 
280,115 


900,353 24,469,980 
316,590 4,009 ,830 
28 ,033 316,070 
108 ,661 3,799,435 
44,625 1,109 ,560 
6,702 240,990 
1,019,488 36,338,145 
2,201,325 74,054,150 
87,066 62,805 
916,178 20,545,350 
133,938 4,746,231 
,924,827 58,007,140 
151,176 

497,110 

1,601,610 

- 942,777 
40,783,900 
2,454,768 
22,125,331 
42,050,910 
5,087,930 
6,725,828 
37,242,810 

47,120 

2,661,670 

19 412,490 
2,725,330 


24,190,668 


1/247,928 
117,312 


ll, "333 "393 
67,160 
184,025 
492,341 
154,347 
12,929,092 
991,516 
5,852,615 
10,236,251 
1,079,862 
2,078,950 
11,093 ,893 
16,631 
1,226,575 
4,114,456 
887 940 

ee» 2: 791 
5s 847 


adi 711 
1,103,616 
1,765,547 

637,176 

17,931 ,685 


,040,800 
763,370 292,630 


Farms re- 

Value porting 
$12.291,258 2,053,912 
9,075 21,828 

157 1,317 

2 35,226 
12, 603 3 


Bushels Value 
658 ,5¢ 34,252 $369 ,945,320 
628 ,775 502,240 


440,252 276,639 
2,449,970 1,383,916 
2,683,405 36,534,407 20,179,044 

294,949 ,587 ,770 2,809,370 

393 8,660 6,080 
118,740 1,870,570 1,247,055 
17 410 349 
800 

1,765 ,947 

5,340,180 
19,795 ,500 


34, 986 ,280 
2,203,730 
23" 9 440 


Acres 
52,588,574 
123,897 


24,377 
379, 453 


"162 : 
5,514 17 85 
52,937 319,161 
8,678 
509,688 
266,487 
649 

480 817 


316,013 
83,315 


323 


601 
1,547,773 


2,131,953 
11,929 458 
22,228 ,916 

1,121,259 
11 ,457 ,808 
19,132,455 

8,923,760 

1,888 


266,305 
1,826,143 
2,893,293 
247,247 
1,689,705 
3,803,818 38" 778,450 
1,431,027 14,264,500 
214 2,345 
6,126 6,667 116,720 107,396 
141,433 634,446 9,671, 800 6,484,088 
34,291 48 95 1,515 
1,033,416 135,973 1,925,769 53D, 12,921,925 
783, _ 126,203 6,560,707 50,601, 948 
1,580 6,447 

103, 192 89,941 2,056,219 

16,546 3,671 92,132 
712,759 66,651 2,538, 
1,548 


829 
3,529 
442 - 


1,393 1B 
96 ,228 
138,771 
128 ,072 
16,519 


67,902 
131,800 


1,899 ,683 
24,924,520 
450,812 
4,035 

1, 902 590 


11/377 '347 
263,471 
3°428 
1,347,650 
390616 
7,332,597 
x 463, 726 


10,412 2 675 
4,342 351 
59,888, 810 
50,376,800 
: 18,124,520 
67,053 873,379 14,508 ,636 
2,070 847 1,514,043 20,632,680 
4,751 8 15 310 
18,405 174,245 1,017,3 
164 ,860 3,984,659 41,889,380 
68,381 1,426,112 - 11,924,010 
1,027,947 12,266,320 
189 ,235 7 
1,796 
923,266 
1,088,102 
447,928 
556,614 
19,416 


8 358 "395 
13,712,976 
245 


958 ,158 
20 957 917 
7,882,697 
7,051,477 
1,575,064 
29,078 
6,151,000 
9,028 ,209 
3,040,314 
5,115,346 
191,195 


7,510 

- "187,527 
4,326,150 
9,0€5,170 
348 ,890 











PREMIER Il, 


land is very rich, more seed can be used 
than when it is poor. 

The after culture of the crop will depend 
somewhat upon the soil. Before the plants 
appear above the ground, go over the field 
with a weeder, smoothing harrow or any 
shallow work\ag instrument. This treat- 
ment ought to kill young weeds which 
have started and keep the surface of the 
ground loose and in good tilth. If weeds 
grow so rapidly that they cannot be con- 
trolled in this way, or if the land is a 
very heavy clay, it is better to use the corn 
cultivator for the first treatment, setting | 
the shovels about straight so that the soil 
will be thrown one way about as much as 
the other. This will dig up all of the 
young weeds. After a few days it is well 
to go over the potato field with a harrow. 
This levels down the ground and tears up 
any weeds which may have escaped the 
cultivator. 

When the potatoes are well started, noth- 
ing is better on the ordinary farm than a 
one-horse double shovel cultivator or any 
of the two-horse cultivators used for corn. 
Go through the field at least once a week 
and continue cultivation until potatoes be- 
gin to set. As soon as the roots are well 
developed, the cultivation should be shal- 
low. When cultivation is no longer possi- 
ble and drouth appears, take a section of a 
harrow small enough to go between the 
rows and go through tthe field with this. 
Repeat this as often as necessary, to keep 
down weeds and prevent rapid evaporation 
of moisture. An old mower wheel dragged 
between the rows will answer the same 
purpose and afford a satisfactory dust 
mulch. . 





Flock Masters Are Making Fair Progress 





In building up an export trade with the 
southern hemisphere in breeding sheep, but 
there is still room for. wide expansion. As 
pointed out from time to time in American 
Agriculturist, Argentina ought to use large 
numbers of breeding animals from the 
United States, both sheep and cattle. 

Vermont is sending some splendid Me- 
rino sheep to Australia and South Africa. 
The prize winning ram shown in the photo 
is owned by H. D. Jackson, a Vermont 
breeder. Premier II has density and weight 
of fleece, with good size, form and covering. 
He was sweepstakes ram of any age at the 
Pan-American, and sheared 20 pounds of 
wool at 10% months. 


SWEEPSTAKES MERINO RAM 
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where water stands for a short time, can- 
not be very productive, as no plant can do 
well with its roots under water. A wet 
place in the field is not only a distinct loss 
but is a great annoyance as well. Such a 
spot is difficult to plow, and a binder will 
not run over it during a wet harvest. 

I have noticed that a great deal of tile 
is being put in this spring by farmers that 
have previously done no work of this kind. 
In my opinion, a farmer who continues to 
raise crops without good drainage is sure 
to be unsuccessful. He must be either shift- 
less or lazy. The cost is not beyond the 
means of most farmers and the tile can 
easily be secured from a factory in the 
neighborhood within hauling distance. 


FARM AND BARN 





Feeding Dairy Cows. 
PINCUS, CAPE MAY COUNTY, N J. 


PROF J. W. 


The problem of feeding cows profitably 
and economically is a difficult one to solve, 
particularly when prices of concentrated 
feeds are exceedingly high. I give my ex- 
perience with the dairy herd of 15 cows 
at the Baron de Hirsch agricultural school 
at Woodbine, N J. We bought our food 
past wimter in carload quantities at the 
following prices per ton: Bran $23.30; cot- 
tonseed meal $29.50; dried brewers’ grains 
$20.90; malt sprouts $19.25. We had on hand 
silage, corn stover and hay. We fed all 
through the winter the following ration: 

WINTER RATION FOR DAIRY COWS. 


Dry Pro- Ether Carbohy- 
Amt, matter, tein, ext, drates, 
Kind of feed Ibs lbs lbs Ibs Ibs Val 


Wheet bran.. 2 1.76 .250 .066 .772 .023 
Cott’nseed m’l 2 1.84 .740 .060 .340 .030 
Brewr’s’ grain 2 1.86 .314 .102 .726 .020 
E Malt sprouts.. 1 -90 .186 .017 =.871 =.010 
most people believe and should be encour- Gijlage ........35 7.31 .310 .240 3.950 .087 


aged by farm journals. Most of the up-to- Corn stover...15 8.93 .255 .105 4.860 .030 
date farmers in my vicinity have given aioe. eemeaie” epee, haan er. 
their farms good under drainage. By til- Total 22.60 2.055 .584 11.019 20c 
ing, a poor field is readily changed into a The concentrates cost us about 8 cents 
fertile one. A wheat field, for instance, and the roughage 12 cents, counting silage 


Tile Drainage Important. 
S. GRABER, OHIO. 





The drainage is more important than 








“tet! Gasoline Engine 


Which any one Can Run and which is Effecting a 
Revolution in the Business. 
It is the **‘ MASTER WORKMAN.” An Upright Engine with two cylinders. Supe- 
= rior to any one-cylinder engine. It has no vibration and can work on a ligh Re eon: St can 
be pinced anywhere. Al] mechanism is in full view and all ts accessible. RTS 
SIER and quicker than any one eymatee engine. HAS MORE PO uble., ST. caine 
less fuel, occupies less space. 13, 2, 244, 4,5, 6,8 and 10H. P. Less complicated and has 
THER than one-cylinder engines. This is the 49th year of its ma nufacturer, and 
GUARANTEE is eee to be relied upon. mveey engine is sold on honor. 
NTS AND BUYERS WANTED. Send for catalog. Sention this age 

THE TEM PLE PUMP CO., 15th Place, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Mfrs. of the Celebrated Diamond Wind Mills; $ also full line of Pumps, including Well Purifying Pumys 


THE U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


HOLDS 
WORLD'S 
RECORD 


Send for Free Pamphlets 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 














FIFTY CONSECUTIVE RUNS 
At the Pan-American Model Dairy 


AVERAGE TEST ce .0 13 8 


OF SKIM MILK 


No -other Separator has ever been able 
to approach this record 























GOOD SWEET MILK 


—the kind that makes fine flavored but- 
ter, rich te one cream and a 
food, results fro EAL 
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at $5 and corn stover at $4 per ton, which 
is much above what it costs to raise them. 
This ration is fed to all cows giving be- 
tween 15 and 20 pounds milk daily; cows 
giving over 20 pounds are allowed more 
concentrated feed, those giving less are 
given a little less. Speaking briefly, the 
animals are fed according to their capac- 
ity and productivity. Our dairy products 
are used at the boarding department of 
the school, either in milk or butter, and 
bring us about $2 per hundred pounds, 
This leaves a fair margin of profit for each 
cow. <As records are kept of each cow’s 
production, all animals are disposed of as 
soon as they fail to be profitable. About 
April 15 to 20 we gradually change our 
winter rations for summer feed. A com- 
plete soiling system is arranged for all 
summer, and rye fodder is the first crop 
fed. 

There are few farmers conducting dairies 
in this vicinity. The prices the farmers 
have to pay for feed are higher than 
ours, as they buy their feed in small 
quantities. Farmers should endeavor to 
grow corn for their silos. Silage is the 
best and cheapest food for dairy cattle. The 
change from silage to grass, and vice versa, 
does not affect the animal as much as the 
change from cured fodders to grass. With 
the prices of feeds going up, dairymen will 
be forced to look for cheaper sources of 
home-grown protein. Alfalfa, crimson 
clover, cowpeas, soja beans and field peas 
in form of hay, silage or forage, should 
help to solve the problem. Cowpeas and 
soja beans produce seeds in some lIocali- 
ties and when ground, make a highly con- 
centrated feed. We are going to make some 
feeding trials with these. 

a 


The Brood Sow and Her Family. 


T. J. MILLER, OHIO. 


More care is required to save the spring 
litter of pigs than the fall litter. The nest 
should be prepared at least two weeks be- 
fore the sow farrows. She will become sat- 
isfied with her nest and surroundings. The 
sow, if left to herself, will have selected the 
location at least two weeks ahead of time 
and any attempt to change her nest after 
she commences to prepare it will result in 
loss to the owner. 
The nest should be made double and the 
space between walls filled tight with straw. 
The inside measurements should be 8x8 feet 
and the outside 9x9 feet or thereabouts. The 
object is to keep the air from blowing over 
and around the young pigs. The roof 
should be made of boards so as to furnish 
ventilation. Never cover with straw or 
fodder, as a heavy rain would soon soak 
through and keep the nest damp and un- 
healthy. Your pigs would soon become 
scurfy and dirty, the pen wet and foul 
smelling and the pigs stunted. 
If the nest is made warm, the sow will 
not collect a great pile of stuff and then 
crawl under it. Instinct has taught her 
that cold drafts of air are death to her pigs 
and she crawls under to protect her young. 
If the pen is tight and warm, she knows 
it as well as you do, and no matter how 
much bed you give her, will lie on top of 
her nest. Leaves make the best nest. If 
the owner would prepare a lot in the fall 
and save for his brood sows he would be 
pleased with results. There is no danger 
of the little pigs getting tangled up in them 
and smothered. The sow should be han- 
died frequently by the owner. At farrow- 
ing time he can then be with her and ready 
to help if needed. A little attention just 
then may save a part of the litter. It 
ought to be the ambition of the owner to 
save all. Negligence is our worst enemy. 
. The sow ought to be fed all she will eat 

just before farrowing. She will get along 
better and won’t need feed so soon after- 
ward. Never call your sow out of the nest 
just after farrowing to feed her. She won’t 
need feed for at least 18 hours. If she don’t 


LIVE STOCK 





come out after 24 hours, you had better see | 


after her. In all probability caked udder or 
milk fever is the trouble, but if well she 
will come out for her feed. Do not disturb 
her. e 

For the first feed give about one-half as 
much as she will eat of bran or chop mixed 
with water and slightly warmed. Increase 
from day to day until two weeks, when she 
can have all she will eat of good thick slop 
and some corn. By this time the pigs will 
begin to eat. Then make a pen for them. 
In it place a shallow trough not over 2 
inches deep. Give them feed often with 
some boiled hominy once a day. Put salt 
and ashes where they and the brood sows 
can get it whenever wanted. Always keep 
clear water before them. This care will in- 
sure quick growth, healthy hogs and prof- 
itable money returns. 


Condensed Milk Combination—A gen- 
eral report is being circulated that the Bor- 
den condensed milk company has purchased 
all the plants and routes of the Anglo- 
Swiss companies in the United States. This 
unity of interests points strongly toward 
a condensed milk trust, as the sale vir- 
tually represents a division of tenritory by 
which the Bordens are understood to agree 
to confine their operations to the United 
States and the Anglo-Swiss people will sell 
their product in Europe only. It is under- 
stood that the purchase price by the Bor- 
dens is over $2,000,000, including the plant 
at Dixon, Ill, one of the largest in the 
world. This plant was built about 12 years 
ago at a cost of $250,000. Other plants said 
to be included are located at Monroe, Wis, 
and Manton and Middletown, N Y. It is 
thought that this combination is a fore- 
runner of an advance in condensed milk 
of about 21 cents per dozen cans. If such 
a combination has been perfected and the 
price is advanced, farmers should stand 
firm and demand a price consistent with 
their interests and an advance comparable 
with the advance in the condensed article, 


Feeding Potatoes to Swine—In answer 
to a question by M. B. Chambre, Chester 
county, Va, will say that while I have 
had no experience in killing pigs with 
potato water, I have found by actual use 
that a more profitable as well as palatable 
article of food can be made from boiled 
potatoes for swine or any other animal by 
immediately draining of the water after 
boiling and mashing them up while hot. 
Pigs like them better, they will-keep longer 
without souring and will give better re- 
turns. As to feeding them the water they 
were boiled in, I would prefer using it to 
kill lice on cattle, having heard it highly 
recommended for that purpose. Those who 
feed boiled potatoes to swine try my way 
and see if they are not relished.—[J. H. 
Rour, Orleans County, N Y. 


Holstein Records—The register year book 
giving the official record cows, their sires 
and a list of the official butter and milk 
records of the Holstein-Friesian associa- 
tion of America from 1894 to 1901, has just 
been issued by Sec F. L. Houghton, 
Putney, Vt. This list covers all official rec- 
ords to May 15, 1901, and is compiled by S. 
Hoxie. 


Guernsey Breeders—The 24th annual 
meeting of the American Guernsey cattle 
club will be held May 14 at 10.30 a m at 
the Fifth Avenue hotel, New York city. 
The ye@gr’s work of the club and the Pan- 
American dairy test will be fully discussed. 
William H. Caldwell, Peterboro, N H, is the 
secretary. 














NO SPAVINS ==> 


The worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 minutes. Rin Curbs and Splints 
just as quick, ot painful and never has 
failed, etailed information about 
new method sent free to horse owners. 

Write today. Ask for pamphlet No, §2 
| Flemiag Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 
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AND DAIRY 





For close skimming and 
quiet and easy running the 
National Hand Separator has no 
equal among hand separators. Weare 
ready to prove this at your home by 

sending & 


NATIONAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


anywhere on 10 days’ free trial, to be 
placed in competition, if you like, with 
any otherseparator. Ifitdon’t back up 
every claim we make you can return it 
at once at our expense. Prices aston- 
. ishingly low. For particulars, write to 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO. 
Newark, N. J. 





The REID Hand 
Separator 


is the closest skimmer, as 

well as the easiest running 

and mosteconomical sepa- a 

rator made. = 
Very Simple and Durable. 


Hand separator circular F 
and illustrated catalogue 
of dairy supplies free 


A. H. REID 
30th and Market St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. §& 





““MILLIONS 
aN IT’? 


—Millions of bacteria 

ease germsin milk. They sour 
the milk, set up decay, spoif 
butter, cheese, etc. Avoid = 
these troubles by using th 


CHAMPION 
Milk Cooler and 
erator. 
OUR N= milk keep 36 aeame 


than 
‘<i (Ua “ “ 
| ‘ it Ks = Bookie {Milk ana Tis 
- CRamPtON | MILE COOLER CO. 
9 tquires St. Cortland, ay 


VETERINARY HYOMEI 


A GUARANTEED CURE for COUGHS, WESTERN 
FEVER, GRIPPE and DISTEMPER in horses; SNIF- 
FLES in hares 

$1.00 will purchase sufficient HYOMEI to cure from 
ten to fifteen cases of distemper, or thirty to forty eases 


of coughs. 
Your money refunded if it fails. Bookletfree. Men- 


tion this paper and address 


VET. DEPT., R. T. BOOTH CO., 


ITHAOA, N. ¥. 


al AMERICAN 


Cream Separator. 

Ifitis not satisfactory in every way don’t 

keep it. Awarded medal at Paris in 1900. 

The price makes it economy, no matter how 

small the dairy or herd. Send for catalogue. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO 

Box 1054, Bainbridge, N. ¥. 


Retention of pla- 
| centa and failure to 
breed. Kellogg’s Con- 


dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. Write 
for cireular; address H. W. Kellogg Co., St. Paul, Minn 


pe 
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A Small Flock Pays Best. 





RESULTS OBTAINED BY GEORGE W, ALTER OF 
NEW YORK IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
POULTRY CONTEST. 


I started the contest year with 132 hens 
and six males. and closed,it with 142 hens 
and eight males. The buildings were 
placed end to end in form of a long barn, 
in which there were three roosting rooms, 
partitioned off 4 feet wide and 9 feet long. 
The hens had access to all parts of the 
barn, which was 49x22 feet. In addition 
there is a temporary lean-to, from the out- 
side of each roosting room 10 feet long, $ 
feet wide and 4 feet high, in the highest 
part. The roof of these lean-tos was of old 
tin and the sides of cornstalks. 

The year previous I kept 50 hens, which 
besides paying for their own feed and fur- 
nishing three dozen eggs per week for 
family use, produced enough to purchase 
hay and 100 pounds ground feed per week 
for one horse, and left a profit of $9.61 be- 
sides. I thought, therefore, to try a larger 
flock on the same grounds, but with not 
such good results. There was sickness 
from the start in the flock and after try- 
ing many kinds of drugs I found tar and 
copperas the most helpful. For body and 
head lice I use kerosene. For colds, swab 
out the throat with kerosene. 

Hens in large flocks do not have fertile 
eggs and should be divided into flocks of 
30 or less with long narrow runs where 
space is limited. Chickens should have 
plenty of room to run in during the first 
eight weeks of life. I lost 342 out of 561 be- 
fore they were ten weeks old and believe 
I would have lost the rest if I had not let 
them run at large. Hens between one and 
2% years old lay the best in winter in this 
climate. 

The feed was varied from day to day to 
give a variety. One day I would feed bran 
mixed -with a strong tea made from timo- 
thy hay and given hot at 6 am, equal parts 
wheat and corn at 9, wheat at 11 and corn 
and wheat at 5 p m. Next day, give a 
drink of milk at 6 a m, five pounds corn at 
8, four pounds corn at i1 and wheat at 
night. The next day a mash made as above 
but of corn and oat feed and meat meal 
instead of bran. Corn and a drink of milk 
at 9am, wheat at 12 m and corn again at 
4pm. I also fed in spring Pratt’s poultry 
food for the health of the fowls. 

The meat meal seemed to cause some 
bowel trouble and indigestion and it was 
discontinued after a while. The hay tea 
mixed with the mash during winter seemed 
to stimulate egg production but with the 
advent of spring it caused bowel trouble. 
During the summer I feed nothing but 
whole grain. In September, I started again 
with a warm mash of from 16 to 20 pounds 
H O feed. Owing to troubles in the flock, 
the egg record was not as high as it would 
have been otherwise. They laid an average 
of 62 eggs. Besides the increase in the flock, 
I sold during the year 176 head. 

mR 

Gapes Are Caused by small worms which 
lodge in the windpipe. Feed of different 
kinds will not cause or cure it. The only 
sure cure is to remove the worms with a 
horsehair, which requires skill and practice. 
Ground infected with gape worms should be 
spaded or plowed and treated with a heavy 
application of lime. It is safer to move the 
poultry to new ground. 





Best Fowls for Broilers—None of my 
customers has ever shown a preference for 
yellow-skinned chickens; a plump Minorca 
broiler properly fattened sold as readily as 
the yellowest White Wyandot I ever raised. 
If I succeeded in selling one pair of chick- 
ens I was sure of that person’s custom, pro- 
vided the price did not prove an obstacle. 
There are a few people who will buy an 
inferior chicken because it is cheap; there 
are others who, using poultry only occa- 
sionally, don’t really know what a first- 
class fancy chicken is. I have heard farm- 
ers exclaim over the excellence of their 
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young chickens, when to my taste they 
hadn’t a particle of flavor and I wouldn’t 
have dared to sell a pair of them to my 
particular customers. But I like a Rock or 
Wyandot chicken the best, and the fowls 
of these breeds are better than the Leg- 
horns and Minorcas I used to raise, because 
they are less active, a two-year-old Rock 
being quite as tender as a one-year-old Leg- 
horn, when both have the same care and 
food given them.—[Mrs Leonard Johnson, 
Pennsylvania. 


Brooders Better Than Hens—I took 
chickens from hens as soon as they were 
dry and raised them in brooders and the 
percentage of loss was smaller than in other 
years when chicks ran with the hens. I 
am not using the incubator this spring, for 
I made the mistake of buying a cheap one, 
instead of the best, and did not have good 
success with it. I believe I would have 
done better if I had a suitable place to run 
it, but was obliged to use it in a room 
occupied by the family and the temperature 
was too uneven. With a suitable place to 
keep the incubator and brooder I believe 
much better success may be had than with 
hens.—[Mrs C. G. Ford, Charles City Coun- 
ty, Va. 


Protecting Young Chicks—Last spring I 
made an innovation, the idea originating 
with a neighbor. Each coop was provided 
with a sash door to use in place of the lath 
one during cold nights and in stormy 
weather. It is of great value to use as 
occasion requires, not constantly, and care 
be also taken to provide for ventilation. 
Place the coops in an open shed, facing the 
south, if possible, to keep them dry.—[A. 
W. B., New Hampshire, 





Cut Bone—I have fed green cut bone with 
great success to my poultry for five years, 
[Mrs E, C. Carpenter, Sioux County, Ia. 


That 
Tired Feeling 


‘ls a Common Spring Trouble 
It’s a sign that the blood is deficient in 








vitality, just as pimples and other erup- 
tions are signs that the blood is impure. 
It’s a warning, too, which. only the haz- 


ardous fail to heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new courage, 
strength and animation. 

They cleanse the blood and clear the 
complexion. 

Accept no substitute. 


“T felt tired all the time and could not 
sleep. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla a 
while I could sleep well and the tired feel- 
ing had gone. This great medicine has also 
cured me of scrofula.” Mrs. C. M. Root, 
Gilead, Conn. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 


PINELAND 


Incubators 2 Brooders. 
1881 ei kow-l901 
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Concise Catalogue from 


Pineland Incubator and B: aedes So, 
Dorp. Jamesburg, N.J.. U.S. A. 
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kind yield to treatment with 
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It allays the fever, reduces the swelling, takes 
out “soreness and brings bout a prompt 
cure. It will kill the most aggravated case of 
and cure all Bursal Enlarge 
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KENDALL'S **"cune 
the old reliable remedy for Spavins, Ringbones, Splints, 


Ourbs, etc., and all forms 
of cures annually. Cures winoutobianite apttdessacttiein, 





Himes Sta., Ala., June 13, 1901. 

Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Dear Sirs: vy by oye 
vin Cure and Kendall's Blister, we find om the best w 

weeverused. Wehave ¢ Spavin with it when ail 

other remedies failed. It is, good foral all you claim and more. 

We keep it on hand and wish suffering man or beast had 


the opportunity of using it. espectfu! 
. ‘y fusing “G. B. KING and 4B, BAILEY. 


Such endorsements as the above are & pe me of merit. 
mo gy dy Asa for Kendal dais By sity woo St es 
Sho “1a Treatise onthe Mores i's Spavin address 
OR, B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 
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Detecting Adulteration in Seeds. 


With a little practice and the use of a 
pocket lens, it is an easy matter to detect 


trees, catching the insects upon large 
sheets tacked upon frames. In 1898 Mr 
Hale was the only fruit grower in Georgia 
whe systematically fought this insect, and 





adulteration in grain 
and grass seeds. The 
accompanying illustra- 
tions show  photo- 
graphs considerably en- 
larged of the more com- 
mon weed and grass 
seeds. Ah acquaintance 
with seeds of various 
weeds is of course neces- 
sary in order to recognize 
them, and through it one 
may avoid sowing them. 
The majority of bad 
weeds are of European 
origin and have been dis- 
tributed through this 
country by becoming 
mixed with grass, flax 


det? 


 BLANTAIN SHEEP SORREL cL epnerps PURSE! 











and other seeds and have 
been planted unknowing- 
ly by farmers. 

A collection of about 25 
of the more common spe- 
cies of weed seeds should 
be made. Place each of 
these in a small bottle, 
correctly labeled with 
their common and botani- 
cal names. It will then be 
an easy matter to com- 
pare the seed bought with 
these samples in order to 
determine what injurious 
seeds are mixed with 
them. By counting out 
100 seeds just as they run 
one can determine the 
number of good, indiffer- 
ent .and injurious seeds. 
A pocket lens is neces- 
sary to magnify them. 
The photographs from 
which these illustrations 
were made were taken by the university of 
Minnesota for instruction in the horticul- 
tural department. For second photograph 
see page 583. 


Insect Warfare in Peach Orchards. 
w. G. J. 


One year ago I called attention to the 
successful work of J. H. Hale in his Geor- 
gia orchards, combating the peach and 
plum curculio. This insect is a small 
hunchback beetle, less than one-fourth of 
an inch long, and is one of the most dif- 
ficult to control, as it deposits its egs with- 
in the fruit in a manner which makes it 
impossible to reach the young with any 
known spraying material. It can be suc- 
cessfully combated, however, by jarring the 





METHOD OF CATCHING CURCULIO IN LARGE PEACH 


SEEDS OF COMMON GRASSES 


AND WEEDS 


Considerably magnified. 


as a consequence from his orchard was 
shipped one-sixth the peach output of Geor- 
gia for that year. In adjoining orchards 
where nothing was done to check the rav- 
ages of the pests, the fruit was of an in- 
ferior quality and little or none of it was 
marketable. 

The most determined fight ever waged 
against this pest was conducted in 1901 in 
the Hale orchards, in which over 200,000 
bearing peach trees and 50,000 plum trees 
were jarred several times between April 18 
and June 1. The entire orchard was gone 
over six times, while some blocks adjoining 
wooded districts where the curculio found 
favorable hiding places, were jarred every 
day except Sunday. It required about 60 
men, women and.-children to operate the 
frames.. The cost for labor was about $25 
per day. The entire cost for the season 


FIGHTING ORCHARD PESTS. 


was about $1000. The results were worth 
ten times that amount. The apparatus 
consists of light wooden frames 6 by 10 
feet, covered with cheap muslin or even to- 
bacco cloth. A pole about 8 feet long, pad- 
ded with rubber at one end, was used as a 
bumper. Each pair of sheets was carried 
by four women or children, They were 
Placed on each side of the tree, as shown 
in our illustration. The trees were then 
jarred suddenly with the bumper. The in- 
sects, feigning death, would drop upon the 
sheets. 

Several gangs moved 
blocks at the same time, each taking a 
row, as our picture shows. At the end of 
the rows the curculios and other pests of 
an injurious nature were collected, placed in 
cans and destroyed. Ladybug beetles, the 
farmer’s friends, were allowed to escape. 
The jarring was done between 3 and 9am 
and from 2 p m until dark. The best re- 
sults were obtained during the early morn- 
ing hours. During the season nearly 150,- 
000 curculios were destroyed. Estimating 
that each female was capable of producing 
200 eggs and that one egg is usually deposit- 
ed in a single fruit, it can be easily seen 
what this operation represented in perfect 
fruit, hence good returns to the grower. A 
careful inspection of an adjacent orchard 
of 130,000 trees in which no insects were 
caught. showed that at least 40% of the 
entire crop had been damaged by this 
insect. On the other hand in the Hale 
orchards less than 4% was injured. When 
it is considered that 143 carloads of fruit 
were shipped from the Hale orchards last 
season, it can be readily inferred that this 
was a profitable warfare. If peach and 
plum growers in other sections would fol- 
low the same system persistently, there 
would be less complaint about wormy 
peaches and plums in the future; conse- 
quently a better product for the market 
and more satisfactory returns. 


through’ the 


Bordeaux Mixture is a preventive and 
not a cure for fungous diseases. It should 
therefore be applied early, adding four 
ounces paris green to each 40 to 50 gallons to 
kill insects. Bordeaux mixture will prevent 
apple rust and scab, fruit rot, blight of 
tomatoes, potatoes, rust of celery and in 
short all of the fungous diseases that begin 
on the surface of plants above ground. It 
should not be used on peach or plum, at 
strength indicated above, as it is Hable to 
injure the foliage.—[Charles O. Townsend, 
Maryland. 


For Tent Caterpillar and canker worm, 
spray with paris green as soon as they 
hatch. They will come out as quick as 
the leaves do and if the leaves are big 
enough to feed upon they are large enough 
to spray. 





ORCHARD IN 





GEORGIA 








Importance of Selected Seed Potatoes. 





[From Page 583.] 
larly potatoes, but these could not be 
grown from’ seed taken from a more 
southerly point; while the potatoes 
grown there, if planted here, would perfect 
their growth in a much shorter time than 
those of our own production; but in two or 
three generations would adapt themselves 
to the conditions of growth here and take 
the same time to mature a crop as is re- 
quired by our own varieties. 

For a very early crop, northern grown 
seed would be advantageous, as there would 
be a gain of a few days in the harvest, a 
matter of great importance to the trucker, 
as there is most generally a strong mar- 
ket for early potatoes, although of short 
duration. This is the only point to be 
gained by a change of seed in localities 
where the potato, under favorable condi- 
tions of growth, and with good cultivation, 
shows a tendency toward improvement. 





Dewberry Culture Not Increasing. 
L. M. 





For some years dewberries have been 
quite extensively grown on the Delaware- 
Maryland peninsula. The plant thrives on 
rather better land than the blackberry and 
also stands more fertilizer. Dewberries are 
trained in two ways, on stakes or. wires. 
Plants are set 3 feet apart in rows 6 feet 
apart and where trained to stakes a stake 
is driven midway between twoehills and 
the vines brought from each.-hill and tied 
to the one stake. After tying, the vines 
are cut off just above the string. The 
stakes stand about 2% feet above ground. 
When trained to a wire, stakes are driven 
about 25 feet apart, 2% feet above ground, 
and a single wire is fastened on top the 
stakes. The vines are tied to the wire and 
then cut just above the string. 

Where stakes must be bought, the wire 
system is the least costly. Some growers 
claim that vines tied to stakes shade the 
fruit better than those tied to wires. To 
tie up dewberries by either method is tedi- 
ous. Three men are needed. One removes 
the old canes, a second brings up the new 
ones and holds them until a third ties and 
trims them. 

The best growers use about 600 pounds 
per acre of a high grade fertilizer applied 
close to the hill on each side of the row 
at the first cultivating. The culture is the 
Same as for blackberries. The favorite 
variety is Lucretia, though some Austins 
are set. The latter is larger and _ earlier, 
but the Lucretia is-a better shipper. A 
dewberry field lasts for several years, but 
the acreage on the peninsula is not increas- 
ing, few if any new fields being set. 





A Valuable Red Apple—While the Bald- 
win has met with much favor and has 
been of great value to growers, and to ship- 
pers especially in foreign markets, it has 
a rival in the Sutton Beauty that promises 
to supersede it in some sections. The Sut- 
ton is quite similar to the Baldwin in size 
and appearance, in flavor better, while®@the 
tree is equally productive and a strong 
grower, with its foliage less subject to the 
attack of the apple scab fungus than the 
Baldwin. While the fruit matures early 
and is in good condition by®the holidays, it 
holds well into the early spring and when 
it becomes better known will’ prove a valu- 
able variety in our home markets.—[George 
T. Powell, Columbia County, N Y. 

Exterminating Moles—When there are 
indications of moles to be seen, we find the 
run, and insert a ball of cotton thoroughly 
saturated with fuma carbon bisulphide in 
the opening. The earth -is then firmly 
packed over the opening. AS these little 
animals have so many turns to their paths, 
I follow the run.and put in eight more 
well-saturated cotton balls; always- being 
careful to pack the earth firmly over the 
opening. We saved our lawn in this way. 
[A. B. Swan, Long Island. 
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DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, N. Y.: 

GENTLEMEN:—In justice to you, I feel it is my duty to send you an acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the sample bottle of Swamp-Root, you so kindly sent me. I 
had been out of health for the past five years with kidney and bladder trouble. Had 
our best physicians prescribe for me. They would relieve me for the time being, but 
the old complaint would in a short time return again: I sent for a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root and I found it did me a world of good. Since then I have taken eight 
small bottles, bought at my drug store, and I consider -myself perfectly cured. It 
seemed as though my back would break in two after stooping. I do not have the 
smarting and irritation, nor do I have to get up during the night to urinate as I 


formerly did, three and four times a night, but now sleep the sleep of peace. My. 


back is all right egain, and in every way I am a new man. Two of my brother 
officers are still using Swamp-Root. They, like myself, cannot say too much in 
praise of it. It is a boon to mankind. We recommend it to ail who are suffering 
from kidney and bladder diseases. 

My brother officers (whose signatures accompany this letter) as well as myself 
thank you for the blessing you have brought to the human race in the compounding 
of Swamp-Root. We remain, Yours very truly, JAMES COOK, 

Officers of the 58th Police Precinct, Greater New York. HUGH E. BOYLE, 

(65th Police Precinct) 
JOHN J. BODKIN. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin taking the famous new _ discovery, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well they will help all 
the other organs to health. A trial will convince anyone. 

Weak -and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for many kinds of diseases, and if 
permitted to continue much suffering with fatal results are sure to follow. Kidney 
trouble irritates the nerves, makes you dizzy, restless, sleepless and _ irritable. 
Makes you pass water often during the day, and obliges you to get up many times 
during the night. Unhealthy kidneys cause rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of the 
bladder, pain or dull ache in the back, joints and muscles; makes your head ache 
and back ache, causes indigestion, stomach and liver trouble; you get a sallow, yel- 
low complexion, makes you feel as though you had heart trouble; you may have 
plenty of ambition, but no strength; get weak and waste away. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is used in the leading hospitals, recom- 
mended by physicians in their private practice, and is taken by doctors themselves, 


because they recognize in it the greatest‘:and most successful remedy that science has i 


ever been able to compound. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need you can ‘pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the’ name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 

SPECIAL NOTICE—Swamp-Root, the great kidney, liver and bladger remedy, is 
so remarkably successful that a special arrangement has been made by which all of 
our readers who have not already tried it may have a sample bottle sent absolutely 
free by mail. Also a book telling all about kidney and bladder troubles and contain- 
ing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men 
and women cured by Swamp-Root. In writing be sure and mention reading. this 
generous offer in ‘‘American Agrioulturtst? when sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & 


ve Properties of Swamp-Root 


To Prove What SWAMP-ROOT, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
Remedy, Will do for YOU, Every Reader of “American Agriculturist’”’ 
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The BEST, CHEA PEST and MOST EFFECTIVE device - 
e. spraying Gardens, ag oe Lawns, Stables,-Chicken Houses, etc. No 
continuous pumping. Com air drives the spray automaticall 5 

n be operated by a boy; will save its cost in a few days. Never brea 
down or gets out of order. Nozzels; stop cocks and all fittings which 
come in Sry with insecticide solutions are solid brass. The 


AUTO-.SPRAY cannot » Tor e or leak. The 


is oneotour promi-. 
; Auto-Sp ray orch nent attachments. 
It is the only >P which ed kills worms, etc. It burns Kero- — 
\\s "sene vaporized with oxygen and asingle blast wiil ready onest 
of caterpillars. Ask Your Dealer for the Auto-Spray wilt 3 
us for tree instructions, ‘How and When to Spray,” which - 
be giadly sent to any address. Write us if you want : 
E, ©. BROWN | & to. Dept. C, ROOHEST! Ne "y: ] 
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Using the Hotbed for Forcing Late Crops. 


W. E. STONE, RHODE ISLAND. 

Most farmers suppose the usefulness of 
the hotbed is over when the weather is 
warm enough to begin planting out-of-doors. 
They allow it to grow up to weeds and 
remain idle except during the two months 
or so when it is in use for starting plants. 
The bed may be used much more. The 
glass may be used to protect plants during 
nearly all the year when it is impossible 
for them to live unprotected. It is im- 
practicable to raise many crops in the 
hotbed, and its utility is largely as a means 
of preparation or starting plants which 
are to be transplanted into the open air. 
But as such it may be made more useful 
than it is by many farmers. 

Crops which have to be planted late in 
New England, like beans, squashes, etc, 
may be started in the bed under glass as 
soon @s the tomato plants are out, or ear- 
lier, “and with a little care can be got 
ready for market much earlier than other- 
wise. Squashes and cucumbers are easy 
to force in this way, as they may be readily 
transplanted if care is used. They may be 
put in paper baskets, strawberry baskets, 
or removable pots, and thus allowed to 
attain some size without danger in trans- 
planting. It is best to put beans in bas- 
kets or pots, as they are tenderer and more 
sensitive than most plants. There is no 
reason why beans may not be transplanted 
in this way. I know one gardener who 
started 300 hills one year. 

The old notions about the delicacy of 
some plants are losing ground. It is no 
longer thought necessary to observe, with 
superstitious exactness, certain hours in 
the day for hoeing beans, and others for 
cabbage. With proper care, any plant 
may be transplanted and forced at the 
will of the gardener. For same _ things 
which take a long season to mature, as 
watermelons, this method of forcing is 
especially useful. For this purpose, too, 
the cold frame is fully as good as the 
permanent hotbed. In many cases it ‘may 
be more convenient, as it can be readily 
constructed anywhere. It requires only 
sash and a few boards and is made without 
digging. 


Sugar Beet Culture in New York. 


ROLLIN WRIGHT, CORTLAND. COUNTY, N Y. 


I was much interested in the prize con- 
test inaugurated by American Agriculturist 
and decided early to enter. I selected an 
acre of rather mucky soil situated on the 
east side of a valley next to a high hill. 
It was quite level, naturally dry and did 
not have any artificial drainage. The pre- 
vious year it produced a heavy growth of 
Leaming corn. It was valued at about 
$60 per acre. The spring was late com- 
pared with other seasons and quite warm. 
In 1897 the land was seeded to oats and 
clover, in 1898 and 1899 it was used as pas- 
ture. In 1900 the ground was planted to 
corn but was not fertilized. It might inter- 
est your readers to know that upon this 
land was raised the first cabbage ever 
shipped out of Cortland county. The corn 
crop of 1900 was very heavy and produced 
about 20 tons of ensilage per acre. 

PREPARATION OF THE SOIL; 

The land was plowed May 17 to 8 inches 
deep with an ordinary two-horse plow. No 
Subsoiling was done, neither was cross 
plowing considered necessary. May 17 it 
was harrowed with a spring-tooth harrow, 
having previously been rolled. The ground 
Was again rolled just before seeding, so 
that it was perfectly level and free from 
clods. A smoothing harrow was run over 
the field once and added considerably in 
thoroughly pulverizing the surface. 

I applied stable manure to the amount 
of 15 loads from April15 to May 1. This 
was from a cow barn full of Holstein cattle 
fed on silage, hay, bran and gluten feed. 
It was. valued at about 30 cents per load 
and was applied at the rate of about one 


INTENSIVE FARMING 


load per day. I.also applied 500 pounds 
of Lister’s special commercial fertilizer. 
This was put on when the seed was planted. 
This special fertilizer was high in phos- 
phoric acid. 

PLANTING THE CROP. 

The planting was done with a ten-hole 
7-inch Empire grain drill, sown four rows 
22 inches apart. The seed was put in May 
24 during a period of hot weather. I used 
Hoerning variety of beet seed at the rate 
of 12 pounds per acre. The stand was ex- 
cellent, consequently transplanting was not 
necessary. 

I went over the ground six 
planting with a Hallock weeder. I did this 
to check the coat which formed after a 
rain and also to destroy the weed seeds 
which had sprouted. The beets were all 
up by June 12, at which time the weather 
was cold and wet. 

On June 20 beets were cultivated once 
with a Planet Jr, one man doing the work 
at an expense of $1. On June 25 beets were 
bunched and hoed. On June 31 they were 
thinned to one plant every 6 or 8 inches and 
on July 26 they were again cultivated, this 
time quite shallow. On July 25 the beets 
were again cultivated, this time the soil 
being thrown toward the plant. There 
were frequent rains all through the month 
and the weather was very hot. 


days after 


HARVESTING. 


For harvesting, a two-horse digging plow 
was used to loosen the beets. Men followed 
this plow, pulled out the beets and threw 
them into piles. They were then topped 
with heavy knives made especially for the 
purpose, the tops being cut off closely and 
squarely at the base of the bottom leaf. 
They were hauled to the car in crates, us- 
ing hay racks on ordinary farm wagons. 

The quality of the crop was good. The 
beets were rather large but were compara- 
tively smooth, with few prongs. I have 
never fed sugar beets to stock, as I always 
considered it more profitable to sell them 
to the factory. I always fed the tops or 
rough beets to cows giving milk. They are 
eaten readily and in. my opinion are easily 
worth $5 per acre. 

COST OF GROWING THE BEETS. 
Interest on land 
Plowing 
Harrowing 
Other preparation 
Manure 
Fertilizers 
Applying stable manure 
Applying fertilizer 
COU Se Ai aioe 06:0 5550005 bncseein dpennier 
Cost of cultivating 
Cost of other work 
Cost of harvesting... 


Total expenses 

Total value of crop, $83.66, leaving the net 
value $33.11. 

I have been raising sugar beets for $4 and 
think they are a’ very profitable crop for 
the New York farmer within easy reach 
of the factory. 


hh 


Sugar Beet Notes 


Allow me to acknowledge receipt of $25 
for prize awarded me in sugar beet grow- 
ers’ contest. I shall always be glad to 
speak a good word for your paper.—[Ches- 
ter Johnson, Rocky Ford, Col. 

Recent Colorado advices say the sugar 
trust has entered the beet sugar industry 
and is securing control of a number of fac- 
tories, including the one under way at Ft 
Collins. 

I have received your New ‘York draft for 
$108 prize in the sugar beet contest of last 
year. I am much pleased with the prize, 
and thank you most heartily. for your fair 
dealing and: generosity. * Orange Judd 
Farmer is the best agricultural paper pub- 
lished.—[Clark Stephenson, Richmond, 


- Mich. 


T received your draft on New York for 
$150 for prize in beet contest.—[R. H. Stine, 
Chino, ‘Cal. -- 


Fertilizer Tests on Sugar Beets—Experi- 
ments were undertaken to test the accu- 
racy of the statement that sugar beets are 
of an inferior quality when grown on land 
to which stable manure is applied in the 
spring. The experiments have been con- 
ducted during four consecutive years, most- 
ly on the station farm. Comparisons have 
been made of the quality of beets not ma- 
nured, those grown with commercial ferti- 
lizer, mostly 1000 pounds per acre, and 
those grown on land receiving in the spring, 
before planting the beets, from 40,000 to 
80,000 pounds stable manure per acre. 
Beets from six varieties of seed were 
grown during the four years. The beets 
have been of high quality with all three 
methods of treatment, averaging some- 
what better with the farm manure than 
with no manure or with commercial ferti-< 
lizers.—[G. 'W. Churchill, New York Exper< 
iment Station. 


Green Manuring is very profitable in 
Germany but is especially valuable for 
sugar and fodder beets, potatoes and car- 
rots. In that country a desirable seed mix~< 
ture for a green manuring crop consists of 
50% horse beans, 25% of vetch and 25% 
of peas. These crops are plowed under in 
the fall for best results. If crimson clover 
is used or a mixture of hay, vetch and rye 
sown late im the season, these should not 
be plowed under until spring as the best 
growth is made during the early warm 
days. 


Rotation of Crops seems necessary and 
has long been widely practiced to appar- 
ent advantage. With steady increase of 
population and wealth potatoes are rapidly 
taking a larger place in the rotation in 
order to satisfy increasing demand.— 
[Charles W. Ford, Burlington County, N J. 


Producing Pork Cheaply—A good pas- 
ture, in connection with a full grain ration, 
results in very cheap pork. Results are 
better than if the green stuff is cut and 
fed in the pens and yards. 


Thinning Japanese Plums—tThe value of 
thinning plums on Japanese trees is prob-< 
ably largely confined to the good effect on 
the tree itself.—[E. S. Goff, Wisconsin. 
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will have no terrors for you. Best construction, 
perfect agitators.no scorched foliage. We make all 
styles of spray pumps. Valuable book mailed free. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO.,« 
10 Market Street, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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THE SPRAMOTOR 
Awarded Gold Medalat Pan American Expos, 
Adopted by Russian, Canadian, Belgian and 
Austraflian Governments,and is in use at —— 
imental Collegesin N. Y., N.J., Del., Ohio, IIL, 
Ta., Ontario, Manitoba, Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
Yay Brit.Col. First place over elevenin test by Brit Gov. 
Ga, Write to-day for free Book on Fruit Tree diseases. 


SpramotorCo., Buffalo, H.¥., Londen, Can. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


The Marfieis a record breaker, good size 
and shape, dark crimson, finest quality, very 
productive, mostattractivein appearance. An 
exceptionally fine selling berry onthe marke 
et. We have a large stock ofextra fine plants 
in this and 60- other choice varieties. Catalog of plants, 
trees and everything for orchard and garden free. 


Harrison’s Nurseries, Box 19, Berlin, fd, 


99 kills Prairie Dogs, 
ae Woodchuacks, Gophers 
and Grain Insects. 
“The wheels of the 


gods grind slow bat 
exceeding small.” So 
the weevil, but you can stop their grinding with 
eh UMA CARBON BISULPHIDE” it. acing. 


ARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. Y, 
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Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 


Fruit Book Free. Result of "6 years’ experience, 


STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.¥. 


AND SHREDDERS 
FOR ENSILAGE & DRY 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN CAR- 


miers. HARDER MFG. CO., COBLESKILL, N. ¥ 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Area Under Cranberries 20,000 Acres. 


The census bureau performed a service 
for cranberry growers by collecting facts 
in 1900 relating to this crop. This is the 
first time detailed figures have been se- 
cured covering this important money crop 
and the official data by states are given 
herewith. Nearly 3000 growers made re- 
turns, covering 20,428 acres. New Jersey 
led with over 8000 acres, and Massachusetts 
had 5125. That Wisconsin cranberry bogs 
are being rapidly rehabilitated, after se- 
rious losses through fire a few years ago, 
is shown in returns of nearly 6000 acres, 
or slightly more than Massachusetts. But 
owing largely to intensive cultivation and 
thorough care, Cape Cod bogs yielded five 
times as much as reported from the west. 
ACREAGE AND PRODUCTON OF CRANBERRIES IN ’99 

[Federal census of 1900.] 








Number 

States reporting Acres Bushels 
COMMGECTIONUE 20 ccccessee GE 275 6,921 
OO a ee ae 1 153 
DE. Scccccceawaacs 167 70 4,360 
eye ee 6 1 61 
PENN. ab ckecendenenan 8 1 36 
Pe cisconantestos sate 56 90 1,554 
Massachusetts ......1,857 5,125 598,906 
PID de aandc dance 29 150 3,864 
po errr 7 22 1,120 
DROPS. 66 ssccccsces 4 1 20 
New Hampshire...... 35 23 973 
New Jersey ......e.0. 435 8,356 240,221 
BOOU DONE. 60 sccceseces 15 113 10,877 
North Dakota ....... 1 ~- 1 
CPERIOEE .5.660086c06 00000 1 6 721 
Rhode Island......... 96 300 6,559 
South Dakota ........ 3 1 22 
Washington .......... 6 75 475 
po ee 101 5,812 111,098 
PD as dé casanedewad 2,927 20,422 987,962 


Our second small table affords valuable 
testimony relating to the accuracy of Amer- 
ican* Agriculturist’s crop reports. The of- 
ficial census figures, now made public for 
the first time, tally very closely with our 
own record covering the crop year 1899, 
which was published many months befere 
these appeared. 


COMPARISON OF CRANBERRY CROP REPORTS. 
[Crop of 1899 in bushels.] 





AA Federal 

figures census 
New England ......... 600,000 614,913 
New Jersey ............240,000 240,221 
The West ......+200+++120,000 121,950 
BOE bcscsndeenedscdes 960,000 977,084 





For a Grain Tariff in England. 





Much interest has been aroused in grain 
circles by the news that the treasury depart- 
ment of England asks parliament to place 
a tax upon foreign breadstuffs. The new 
taxes sought are equal to about 3 cents per 
bushel on imported grain and 10 cents per 
112 pounds of flour and meal. The duty on 
sugar stands as it is and no increase is 
proposed on wine, beer, tobacco and tea. 
The enormous cost of the Boer war is given 
as a reason for this remarkable request 
after a long period of absolute free trade in 
breadstuffs. 

The immediate effect of the cabled news 
was one of slight weakness in the Chicago 
grain markets, in spite of the fact that it 
is by no means sure the matter will ever 
become a law in England. It is believed 
that ordinarily a duty of this character 
would be borne in part by American farm- 
ers, although when the market was espe- 
cially strong the tax would fall more di- 
rectly on the Engilsh buyers. 

Re 

Tomato Prices in Ohio—In the: section 
supplying Cincinnati markets and canners, 
tomato growers are not pressing for con- 
tracts as in former years, where contracts 
were all filled before January 30. Many 


will not contract before May if at all. 
About 50% of the growers have contracted, 
many more would have held off, but can- 
ners have removed restrictions and are 
paying 2% to 5 cents more per bushel of 60 
pounds. The average price for tomatoes is 
about $8 per ton, which many growers 


’ of association are boycotted, which is per- 





seem to think reasonable if permitted to 
gather up good, bad and indifferent, as has 
been the case past two seasons. Officers 


haps wrong, as the association’s intentions 
were to make tomato growing respectable 
by growing good stock for fair prices. It 
is not likely that tomato growing will be 
overdone this season, when every other 
article as well will be cleaned up at better 
prices.—[Frank Drier, Hamilton County, O. 


The World’s Wine Crop—According to a 
French authority, the 1901 production of 
wine in France in round millions of gallons 
was 1530, or 248 less than in 1900, but 475 
above the average for the ten preceding 
years. Italy 1013, Spain 520, Portugal 156, 
Austria 116, Roumania 87, Russia 77, Bul- 
garia 74, Germany 61, Turkey 50, Switzer- 
land 32, Servia 24, United States 40, Argen- 
tina 55, Chile 87, Brazil 13, Africa 151, Aus- 
tralia 8; all in millions of gallons. A con- 
sular report from Lyons, France, says there 
is a general crisis in wine production be- 
cause of an overproduction of the entire 
world. Fortunately for this country, the 
product of the Pacific coast, Ohio, New 
York, ete, finds a good home market. 


Peaches for Market—There is a great im- 
petus in peach planting, especially in Geor- 
‘gia and Texas. This fever seems to have 
spread all over the United States where 
the peach will grow, and in some places 
where I fear it will not thrive. Peach trees 
are being planted in great quantities. Nur- 
serymen write that it is impossible to sup- 
piy the demand. Circular letters are com- 
ing to us with reports of the freeze, and in 
some sections the outlook for peaches is not 
favorable. In general, I am inclined to 
think there will be a full peach crop if noth- 
ing more serious occurs.—[G. B. Brackett, 
Pomologist, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


California Canned Goods have reached 
out wonderfully in getting hold of markets 
during the last few years. The census of 
1890 reported 61 establishments for canning 
and preserving fruits and vegetables; the 
census returns for 1900 show 136, employing 
7486 persons. The value of the product, 
$13,081,829. is more than double that of ten 
years earlier. 


Boston Packing Interests—So long has 
it been a generally accepted fact that the 
west predominates in live stock packing 
that the really heavy business of New 
England is often lost to view. During the 
past year Boston packers slaughtered 214,- 
000 cattle, more than 100,000 calves, 509,000 
sheep and 1,500,000 hogs. 





The Dairy Industry Doubled in ten 
years. In 1900 there were 9351 establish- 
ments making cheese, butter and condensed 
milk, compared with 4712 ten years ear- 
lier; the capital employed $36,492,000, against 
$16,624,000. -The value of the products was 
131, against 63 million dollars. 
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Soft 
Hlarness 


‘You can make your har- 
ness as soft as a glove 
neh as wire 






i] 
lengthen its life—make it 
last twice as long as it 


ordinarily would, 
Harness Oil 


makesa r looking har- 
ness tbe new. Made of 





the weather. 
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in sizes, 
















Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-Inch Tire Steel Wheels 













Low and handy. Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
cut farm into ruts, Will hold up any two-horse 
load. We also furnish Steel Wheels to fit any axle. 
Any size wheel, any width of tire. Catalogue free. 

dress Empire Manufacturing Co. Quincy, Ill. 












THIS MODERN SPRAY 
m ING OUTFIT 
af FOR $13.°° 


i ’ of Gorayers,cach the 
ofite kind, Do not buy a 
spraying outfit of any kind until you see our 
ustrated catalogue. It’s free forthe asking. 
The Hardie Spray Pump Mfg. Coss 
96 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


CALIFORNIA RANCH otf 80a. for sale. Improved 
Good soil. Hay and fruit. Free Water, Timber. Near 
county seat. Address John Dillon, Placerville. Ca'ifornia. 





Abundance, Burbank and other Japanese plums 
4to7 cts. each. R. S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del 





A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 
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BAKER’S TRACELESS HARNESS 


Saves its cost every season. Best farm and field harness. 
Adapted to all kinds of low down work where whiffletrees 
and traces are objectionable or may interfere with work. 


Very valuable for work in orchards or about young trees, 
equally good elsewhere. Catalogue free 


GUARANTE Give it a week’s trial, and if not perfectly 


Satisfied, return the ess to us at our 


expense, and we will-return your money. 
F. BAKER CO., 218 Main St., Burnt Hills, N. ¥. 
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WHY CAN WE SAVE YOU MONEY 


: __ ON A VEHICLE, B 
Ap Because We Have No Agents, Snorer coe ear 
‘out costto yout Wecan. Hew? We will ship you a harness, saddle or vehicle, without your 
sending a single cent, and let you look it over at your freight house, and if you don't find 


OR A FLY NET! 


we have given you the biggest bargain you ever saw or heard of, return the goods to us at our expense. 
We give with each vehicle a 8 year iron-clad guarantee, protecting you from poor material and workmanshi 


vehicle catalog describes the! t line ofbuggies, road ‘Ons 
ever shown in one book, It’s Free. Send apn see 


hacti 


Our 
ons, oad caste, basnagnand fy acts 
Vin SMITH OO. 66, Jefferson Bt. Ohicago, Lil. 











SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONK ont . year. 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advan $1.50 
Ro year. A year’s subscription free. for a club “oe two. 

ubscriptions can commence at any time during the 

men copy 


year 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

KRENBWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to Pyhat time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan03 shows that yment has been re- 
ceived up to January l, a Fe to February 1, 1903, 

and so on. Some time required after money is 
eonpee before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 

DISCONTI.. UANCES—Responsible subscribers will con. 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages 
must be paid. If you do not the journal continued 

or er year after your subscription has expired, 
you should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

AL WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 

scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING BATES cents oi agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. iscounts, Maps 
and sworn statement circulation, etc, 2 a plication 
ont omnepensente invited. For Farmers’ ad- 

ising rates, that department. ty writing ad- 
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arantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 

t means that no advertisement is allowed our 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
qparanteo means that if any subscriber is swindled 

rough any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amoun course, complaint 
should be made within one week from date of any un- 
satisfactory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the 
matter can be adjusted while all the circumstances are 
fresh. We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods 
are better than another’s, but we do guarantee that the 
advertiser w.i1 furnish the article he advertises on the 
terms advertised. It is a condition of this contract that 
in writing to advertisers you state that you saw their 
advertisement in American Agriculturist. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered Le ae although —_ 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stam 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be wo ~ Sl tor 
amounts less than $100, one-cent stamps 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be eds payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
NEW YORK, APRIL 26, 1902 








Horses are htgh this year ana every 
farmer should keep only just the number 
necessary for his work. He should get all 
he can out of them by giving good groom- 
ing and feed, starting in work gradually, 
providing well-fitting collars and keeping 
them clean. Tehese may appear little things, 
but are just what often determine the suc- 
cess or failure of a season’s work. 


i 





The short corn crop of 1901 is important, 
not only to farmers and feeders directly 
affected by it. Corn occupies so great 
a place in our merchandise exports that the 
small movement of this cereal is the chief 
reason for a loss in exports past ‘nine 
months of nearly $60,000,000. Latterly we 
have been shipping abroad about 200,000,000 
bushels corn per annum in its natural state 
and quite outside the converted form into 
beef and pork product. But in the present 
fiscal year it will not amount to a fifth that 
quantity. 

SO 


After many years of free trade in ce- 
reals, the English government now pro- 
poses to place a duty upon foreign grain 
and flour. This announcement, made by 
the chancellor of the exchequer to the 
house of commons, has created a profound 
sensation, not only in trade, but in political 
wircles. It is asked that parliament place 
a tax of 3 cents a bushel on wheat 
(other breadstuffs in proportion), and the 
exigencies of the Boer war are given as a 
reason. The adoption of such measure 
might easily prove more far reaching than 


EDITORIAL 


appears on the surface. It suggests the 
entering wedge of a protection policy for 
Great Britain, after a long period of free 
trade, and consequent deep dissatisfaction 
on the part of the millions of English wage 
earners in industrial lines, who demand 
cheap foodstuffs. Such law would induce 
the colonies, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, to ask preferential duties or lib- 
eral rebates, in order to enable their farm- 
ers to more easily compete with non-Eng- 
lish grain exporting countries, such as the 
United States and Russia. Of direct and 
immediate interest to American agricultur- 
ists, a duty would tend to lower the paice 
of our breadstuffs, as the market in Eng- 
land largely determines the price in every 
surplus country. The measure has not yet 
become law, and the pressure to prevent 
this is very great. 
I a 


The ocean steamship combination is 
about to become a reality. But Morgan 
cannot corner the highways of the sea. If 
he ,undertakes to exact exorbitant freight 
and passenger rates, he will simply encour- 
age competition. On the other hand, if the 
combination of ocean carriers Keeps rates 
down to a reasonable figure, and offers the 
public improved facilities, the deal will 
work out to the advantage of all concerned. 
It should now be possible to simplify the 
whole matter of exporting produce and 
manufactures to any part of the world, 
making it as simple for the farmer or 
manufacturer to ship his merchandise to 
any English or European market on a 
through bill of lading as to any point in 
this country. This great reform can be 
accomplished without increasing the freight 
or passenger tariff, by simplifying the busi- 
ness and cutting out a lot of middlemen 
who have been fattening upon it. And 
since anyone may sail ships, it should be 
possible to keep this steamship combina- 
tion down to reasonable rates. 

—_————— 


The live stock interests of the range 
country are not logical. They strenuously 
opposed oleo legislation, framed directly in 
the interests of common honesty and integ- 
rity of a farm product. They are now 
supporting a lobby at Washington in the 
interests of the Grosvenor’ shoddy Dill, 
which seeks to make woolen fabrics mixed 
with shoddy or other adulterant bear a 
label telling of its composition. The shoe 
is now on the other foot. As for the oleo 
bill, it has not yet become a law, and 
owing to the various amendments in beth 
houses, there is a possibility its supporters 
may fail to agree on a bill satisfactory to 
all, especially if sharp tricks are used to 
hinder its progress. Its friends in congress 
should get together speedily. 


Sn nee naeeeee > 


If there are any leaks on your farm or in 
your household, stop them. A good way 
to stop these leaks and to add to your 
yearly income is to know how to buy with 
prudence, as well as how to sell. You can 
always buy to advantage through the big 
army of advertisers found in each issue of 
this paper. Our guarantee protects you; 
read it as printed in first column on this 
page. You are sure of good treatment, and 
it will be a favor to the editor if you always 
mention that you saw the advertisement in 
this great farm and family weekly. 

a 


After the selection of varieties and proper 
planting and _ cultivation of an orchard, 
success or failure depends largely upon the 
owner’s ability to successfully combat in- 
sect pests and fungous diseases. A case in 
point was the curculio warfare in the Hale 
Georgia orchards last year, mentioned in 
this issue. 

a 


Pea vine ensilage is a splendid feed for 
dairy cows and other animals. Farmers 
growing peas for canning factories should 
reserve the vines, take them home and 
put them in the silo. A well-filled silo is 
a profitable source of feed to any farmer. 


Future of Dairy Prices. 


Reasons for Permanently Higher Level. 


THE SUPPLY OF MILK NOT KEEPING PACE WITH 
NORMAL INCREASE IN POPULATION—MORE 4ND 
BETTER COWS NEEDED. 


The present very high price of butter is 
of relatively less importance to farmers 
than the permanency of better figures for 
milk and its products. The greatly in- 
creased cost of milk production the past 
season, owing to the failure of the corn 
crop of 1901, is a very forceful reason for 
a butter price of 30 to 33 cents in late April, 
against a normal level 5 to 10 cents below 
that. Many farmers sold off their cows 
last fall in order to avoid buying feed at 
very high prices. Also, there may be, as 
alleged, some effort on the part of specu- 
lators to get control of the big markets, 
pending oleo legislation at Washington. 
The oleo interests cannot justly claim, 
however, that the high butter price this 
spring is due to the shutting out of the bo- 
gZus product; because, if there is the merit 
in this claimed for it, the imposition of 
an insignificant tax of %4 cent per pound 
(against 2 cents as formerly) upon white 
oleo, ought to result in its increased con- 
sumptien by those friendly to it. But back 
of all these, and vastly more far-reaching, 
is the fact of a possible permanent short- 
age in milk, unless conditions speedily 
change, looking toward a positive increase 
in supply. 

The most important factor is the short- 
age in the number of milch cows in the 
United States, compared with population. 
The 1900 federal census figures, recently 
made known, show a startling deficiency 
here. While population has gained nearly 
22% in the decade, the number of milch 
cows in the same period gained less than 
4%. In other words, population has in- 
creased several times as fast as number of 
cows, on which dependence must be made 
for supply of milk, and of butter and 
cheese. 

This falling behind in supply is a little 
less pronounced in the dairy states of the 
west than elsewhere, but is universally 
marked. In six western dairy states, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska and Illinois, population increased 
nearly 21% in ten years, while the number 
of milch cows gained but 5.7%. In New 
England, where dairying has been accord- 
ed largely increased attention in recent 
years, due to nearness to splendid home 
markets, the gain in number of milch cows 
was 8.6%, while population increased 19%, 
or more than doubly as fast. The poorest 
showing of all is in the group of three 
great dairy states, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio, also favored with good mar- 
kets. There the population increased 
nearly 19%, while the dairy herds gained 
but a little more than 2%. 

Changes ten years earlier show a note- 
worthy gain in dairying. During the decade 
1880-90, the population of the United States 
increased scant 25%, while the number of 
milch cows in the country gained 32.8% 


RELATIVE INCREASE, POPULATION AND COWS. 


Federal Census; increase in ten years in 
percentage, 
Incr, 
. Cows % 
Total U §$ 1890 16,512,000 
1900 17,140,000 3.3 
N E .....-1890 822,000 
1900 893,000 8.6 
N Y, sated ~~ 3,162,000 
1900 


3,264,000 3.2 
West .....1890 4,975,000 
Others 


Popu- Incr 
lation A 
62,622,000 
76,303,000 21.8 
4,700,000 
5,592,000 19 
14,928,000 
17,728,000 18.8 
11,880,000 
1900 65,260,000 5.7 14,361,000 20.9 
+1890 7,553,000 31,114,000 
1900 7,723,000 2.2 38,622,000 24.1 


These illuminating figures, from official 
sources, emphasize the most important fac- 
tor in the shaping of prices, not only to-day, 
but in the months to come. A modifying 
influence is the breeding up of dairy herds, 
the better quality of milch cows compared 
with a decade ago, the increased rate of 
milk yield per cow. and the heavier per- 








centage of butter fat. Census figures show 
some very positive advances in this direc- 
tion; in fact, so great that the data cannot 
be trusted for comparisons, because those 
returned ten years ago were far short of 
actual conditions. 

Unless the quality of cows vastly im- 
proves, and so with the number (stimu- 
lated by recent high level of prices for 
milk products), the logical result will be 
permanently better prices for butter and 
cheese than the average of past five or ten 
years. This, too, in the face of probably 
normal hay and corn crops next fall, which 
would reduce the cost of milk production. 

The little chart affords further comparisons. 


The second black line shows the proportionate 
increase in number of milch cows in the United 


States to population (indicated in first line) dur- 
ing the past ten years; the third line the rate of 
gain in number of cows in New England com- 


pare d to population in that area; the fourth line 
the middle east, etc. 


GAIN IN MILCH COWS COMPARED WITH POPULATION 


Proportionate increase in various sections 
in ten years. 
Population..... 





Cows, U S..... ome 
N E ...... 0+ gees 
NY, Pa & © ‘pues 
West eccsses eintlitteaiall 





Electricity for Farm Power. 
CHARLES A. BRAYTON, RHODE ISLAND. 





Electrical science has made wonderful 
progress in the past 25 years, and to-day 
electricity is employed for almost every 
conceivable purpose. The principal uses 
are for heat, light and power. Each one 
of these is an absolute necessity to the 
farmer. The main problems to be solved 
are, can these essentials be produced eco- 
nomically through the agency of electricity, 
and is it safe and desirable to use, provid- 
ing it can be so produced? 

If there happens to be located upon the 
farm a stream from which power can be 
procured, it can be utilized through the 
agency of a water wheel and dynamo, and 
the energy transferred to any desired 
point. The first cost may prove prohibi- 
tive where power is difficult to procure or 
the farmer has little use for the same, but 
after a plant is once installed in a proper 
manner, the running expenses should be 
very small for the length of time that any 
one man would care to use it. 

If water energy cannot be utilized, and a 
mechanical power could be used advan- 
tageously, instead of propelling a heavy 
traction engine over the farm, the power- 
making apparatus could be placed at the 
edge of a field or at any convenient place. 
Then only the implement desired, with a 
light electric motor attached, would have 
to be moved, thereby saving the energy 
required to move the greater weight of the 
whcele power-producing apparatus. 

The dynamo as now constructed needs a 
minimum of attention and care. It may be 
started and after one is certain that it is 
working properly, may be left if necessary 
days at a time without any attention what- 
ever. Motors are constructed upon the 
same principle as dynamos, but transform 
the energy in the opposite direction. A 
dynamo or motor is simply a machine for 
the transformation of energy. A dynamo 
receives mechanical energy and gives out 


electrical energy, while a motor receives 
electrical energy and produces mechanical 
energy. The same machine will work 


either as dynamo or motor. 

The storage battery has a great future 
before it, provided its weight can be re- 
duced and that it can be cheapened in cost. 
When the objections can be overcome, 
there is a wide field for its use in port- 
able work. Think of charging the storage 
battery by water power at night while 
the farmer is sleeping, and the next day 
using it to propel his vehicle many miles 
with power which costs very little to pro- 
cure. 

We have heard considerable’ recently 
about the windmill and storage battery as 
a, desirable and economical combination 
for the farmer. It may do for the city 
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man who has a country residence, or for a 
retired farmer, with whom the watchword 
is not necessarily ‘“‘economy,” but for the 
average farmer at the present stage of its 
development a storage battery would not 
prove a paying investment. 

Electric power, however, has been found 
to be especially adaptable to farm machin- 
ery. The motors are light and compact, 
relatively to power produced, and are eas- 
ily controlled. Electric plows are operated 
extensively in Germany and France, and to 
a considerable extent in the United States. 

ON THE MAMMOTH WESTERN FARMS, 
where electricity can be generated cheaply 
by the use of water stored for irrigation, 
this power takes the place of all others. 
Wherever there is a stream of water run- 
ning through the farm, it is comparatively 
easy to solve the problem. On streams 
which are dry a part of the year, the wa- 
ter is stored up in large reservoirs, to be 
used when needed. 

In one instance a turbine water wheel 
drives a dynamo which develops all the 
power required. Wires are strung on poles 
to different parts of the farm, to convey 
electricity for furnishing light, heat and 
power. There are two electric motors to 
drive pumps for the stables, a straw and 
hay cutter, a grindstone, a turning lathe 
and a large band saw capable of cutting 
up huge logs. There is also a larger motor 
for driving heavier machinery such as a 
threshirg machine. This motor can be lo- 
cated anywhere on the farm and connected 
with the supply circuit through flexible 
leads. 

ECONOMICAL FOR LARGE FARMS, 

Here is one problem which could be 
worked cut to advantage with many farm- 
ers. Suppose there is a maximum demand 
for ten horses enough of the year so that 
a farmer would be compelled to keep that 
number. The cost of ten good horses would 
be at least $1000. The expense of keeping 
one horse for one year would be as fol- 
lows: Three tons of hay at $15, $45; 120 
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bushels grain at 40 cents, $48; shoeing, $15; 
depreciation, $10; repair of harnesses, $5; 
total, $123, and for ten horses there would 
be an annual cost of $1230. : 

Now let us see what would be the expense 
of electric power to do the same work. Oil 
engine, ten-horse-power, $800; dynamo, ten- 
horse-power, $240; motor, ten-horse-power, 
$240; motor, five-horse-power, $150; wire 
and flexible leads, $250; total first cost, 
$1680. Annual cost: Interest at 6%, $96; de- 
preciation, $25; cost of fuel for 300 eight- 
hour days, $240; keeping two horses for ex- 
tra work, $246; making a total cost of $607, 
or a balance in favor of the electrical plant 
of $623. This saving in ten years would 
more than pay for the average New Eng- 
land farm. It would change some farms 
from an unprofitable condition to a paying 
basis. It would lift the mortgage on many 
in a short time, and there would be some- 
thing of interest for the boys to keep them 
on the farm. 

If a stream passed through the farm or 
near by, of a sufficient size and from which 
a necessary fall could be obtained, elec- 
trical power could be taken from it to heat 
and light the premises and supply power 
for any purpose. If a modern dynamo was 
properly installed with a good water wheel, 
from 60 to 75% of the theoretical water 
power could be utilized and the apparatus 
could be run continually, with no other 
attention than perhaps wiping off some 
parts once or twice a week and oiling once 
a month. It would be well to look at the 
apparatus at least once a day, but proba- 
bly it would not need more attention than 
the above mentioned. 








Money Very Plentiful—The deposits in 
state and private banks in Neb on March 15 
were greater than ever before in the his- 
tory of the state, amounting to over $34.- 
000,000. Prior to this the high water mark 
was reached on Sept 15, 1901, when the de- 
posits amounted to 31,700,000. This attests 
the wonderful prosperity of Neb farmers, 
and with good crops in sight, marked im- 
provement will be made on most farms. 








YOU CAN ALWAYS SEE AN EASY HARVEST WHEN 


DEERING “Is ARE USED. 


USE DEERING “IDEALS.” 


Manutectured Deering Harvester Company, Chicago, U.S.A. 


World's Pn a Manufacturers of Binders, Headers, Mowers, Reapers, Rice Eiotere, 
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LUMBER and MATERIAL FROM THE BUFFALO EXPOSITION. 


We purchased the buildings and property formerly owned by the exposition and now offer 


for sale 33,000,000 feet of fine seasoned lumber. 
gines, Boilers, Pumps and Machinery in general. 


Thorsand: of Sash, Windows and Doors, En- 
Mile upon mile of Iron Pipe, Electrical appa- 


ratus of various kinds. Fire Apparatus, Iron Beams, Trusses, Columns, Benches, Builders’ 
Hardware and thousands of other items toonumerous to mention. All of the above will be in- 
cluded in our Exposition Catalogue, mailed on application. OUR PRICES WILL ASTONLSH YOU 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., Pan-American Dept. No. 67 BUFFALO, NW. Y. 
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Why Farmers Should Organize. 


PAST STATE MASTER O. H. HALE, NEW YORK. 


The farmer, being the last to realize the 
benefits of organization, has been left in 
the rear of other callings and professions. 
When we realize the magnitude of the ag- 
ricultural interests of our country, that 
it feeds and clothes all other classes, that 
it furnishes 74% of the wealth produced in 
our land, that 60% of all the inland trans- 
portation of our 180,000 miles of railroads 
and three-fourths of our inland commerce 
is furnished by this industry alone, we be- 
gin to comprehend the importance of the 
agricultural interests of this fair land of 
ours. And when we realize that without 
organization all is chaotic and uncertain, 
that organization can be met only by or- 
ganization, we begin to understand why 
the farmer is so helpless and exerts so lit- 
tle influence in the great body politic; why 
he is the servant of all other classes, cring- 
ing and crawling, begging and pleading and 
accepting a mere pittance of the wealth he 
produces. 

We must admit that there is a need of 
organization for the farmer, not alone that 
he may receive a more equal share of the 
product of his labor, but that he may be 
better educated in his special line of work. 
Education is only received through some 
well-organized and intelligent line of work 
and instruction. I believe there is no ex- 
ception to this rule, as those persons who 
have made a success in life and reached po- 
sitions of prominence have done so only 
by pursuing well organized plans of thought 
and work. 

The principles of strength in unity, and 
weakness in individuality are so plain that 
we need but refer to it. Why, then, will 
the farmer continue the single-handed con- 
test longer? Why not come within the 
folds of an organization which will aid 
you, whose principles and teachings are 
high enough and broad enough that the 
most learned may receive instruction and 
benefit, and yet so simple that the un- 
learned may comprehend and profit by 
them? This organization has stood the test 
of many. years and has not been found 
wanting. A large proportion of the 350,000 
farmers of this state have wives and chil- 
dren, and it is a duty they. owe to them 
to provide for them in the best manner 
possible. The same high authority says 
that “He that does not provide for his own 
is worse than an infidel,” and what does 
this same authority say of the infidel? ‘‘He 
that saith in his own heart, there is no 
God, deceiveth himself and the truth is not 
in him.”” This is strong language, but they 
are not my words. 

Will organization accomplish what is 
claimed for it? If so, then the duty of ev- 
ery farmer is plain, for “He that knoweth 
his duty and doeth it not shall be beaten 
with many stripes.’’ Organization is the 
cornerstone, the keynote upon which all 
true prosperity rests; without it there can 
be no co-operation and without co-opera- 
tion no advancement or success. Individu- 
ally and alone the farmer is absolutely help- 
less and will continue to go lower and lower 
in his standing, power and influence, either 
to better his own condition or influence 
other classes. 


. New York Agricultural Appropriations. 


The direct appropriations made by the 
last session of the New York legislature 
for agriculture, are more than half a mil- 
lion dollars. The total amount is insignifi- 
cant compared with the great industry rep- 
resented. This amount could easily be 
doubled and then farmers would not re- 
ceive a sum comparable with their inter- 
ests. The agricultural department at AI- 
bany, one of the best in the country, is the 
great clearing house, receiving this year 
$202,816. A large proportion of this is used 
for salaries and traveling expenses nec- 
essary to carry on the work so systemat- 
ically organized in all parts of the state. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars is set aside 
for the investigation of orchards and nur- 
series and $20,000 for the farmers’ institute 
department. The state experiment station 
at Geneva received $70,500, $34,000 of which 
is used for salaries and labor; agricultural 
societies get $66,000; state fair commission 
for premiums $25,000. In addition to this 
there was an appropriation of. $50,000 for 
bounty on sugar beets handled by the agri- 
cultural department and the receipts from 
racing associations amounting to about 
$98,000, which goes to town and county, 
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fairs; to the state veterinary college $25,000; 
college of forestry, $10,000; and $35,000, 
known as the Nixon fund, to Cornell uni- 
versity. 

The state also pays 5% on the land grant 
fund, which goes to the agricultural col- 
lege from the government. It amounts to 
$34,428. New York can well afford to be 
more liberal in her disbursements to agri- 
culture. In a recent letter from Senator 
Frank W. Higgins, one of the best-posted 
men on the state’s finances, he says the 
appropriations for 1902, classed under the 
head of appropriations for agriculture, in- 
cluding that made to Cornell university 
on account of the land grant fund from the 
government, amounted to $646,247. That 
this is a fairly good allotment to care for 
the farming interests cannot be denied, but 
the facts remain that much more should 
be done in the extension and development 
of the great agricultural resources of New 
York by more liberal recognition from our 
lawmakers in the future along educational 
lines. 


NEW YORK. 


Le Ray, Jefferson Co, April 28—A short, 
but unusually fine sugar season has closed. 
Frank Anable, a young farmer of this town, 
entertained a large number of his friends 
in his fine sugar bush recently. Sugar was 
sold for 10 to 12c p lb. Syrup 80 to 90c p 
gal. The Evans Mills cheese factory 
opened April 15. A good deal of plowing 
is being done. Meadows look fine and are 
starting fast. Strawberries have been hurt 
by mice. Eggs are getting more plentiful 
and are worth 15¢e p doz, butter 22 to 24c 
p lb. Frank Hungerford has some fine 
blooded poultry and has been constructing 
a model poultry house. Jerome Hibbard is 
running his incubator and already has 
nearly 60 chickens. 


Fairport, Monroe Co, April 21—Weather 
has been cold and temperature keeping 
back vegetation and fruit buds. Potatoes 
75e p bu, hay $12 to 14. At Thomas Blood’s 
sale 14 cows ranged from 27 to 56 each. 


Freehold, Greene Co, April 22—The sea- 
son has been wet and cold. Winter grain 
is light, as the winter was very open. ‘Sev- 
eral farms have changed hands lately at 
better prices than usual. 


Maine, Broome Co, April 22—The Niles 
creamery has reopened at Maine village 
with new machinery and a general over- 
hauling. Potatoes 55c at car, butter 30c, 
eggs l4c, oats 65c, veal calves 5c 1 w. Spring 
work delayed. Cold and _e disagreeable. 
Roads very bad. Much changing about 
among farm tenants. Maple sugar crop the 
best in some years; syrup $1 p gal, sugar 
10c p Ib. 


Bonney, Chenango Co, April 23—Sugar 
season over with the largest production in 
many years; price 7 to 12c p Ib, syrup 75c 
p gal. Potatoes are 60c p bu, hay $8 to 10 
p ton, oats 55 to 65c p bu, cows about 40 
p head. About 5000 Ibs of milk received 
daily at the McDermont Bunger & Co’s 
creamery. More land sales than usually 
noted. N. J. Brand has bought the Larkin 
place of 50 acres, Freeman Stanton the 
large Larkin farm, George Coy the Seward 
farm and W. A. Graham the Bonney farm. 
More changes in.farm tenants than usual. 


Hopewell, Ontario Co, April 23—Winter 
wheat, where it was put in well last fall, 
is looking very well. Clover is looking 
extra well. Many auctions here the past 
season and many changes. Fruit buds 
seem to be all right. More attention will 
be paid to spraying this season than usual. 
Fodder is holding out well considering the 
long feeding season. 

Bainbridge, Chenango Co, April 22—The 
sugar season has been good in this section; 
Syrup 85c, sugar 10c. April has been a cold, 
rainy month. There is talk of free delivery 
through Bennettsville and vicinity in the 
near future. 


Stanford, Dutchess Co, April 23—Jarvis 
C. Robinson, for 50 years a_ prominent 
farmer of this town, died recently. Jacob 
Proper will leave the farm of Mr Misel 
and will manage the large dairy farm of 
Cc. C. Moore near Pine Plains. Mrs Lewis 
Carman has bought the farm of Thomas 
Kelley and expects to put up on it a saw 
and feed mill. The ground was bare nearly 
all winter which let the frost in deep, 
making very bad roads this spring. Winter 
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grain and grass look well. Farm hands 
are scarce and wages high. The great 
freshet in Feb did much damage to mills, 
highways and fences. Potatoes are worth 
$1 p bu, hay 12 to 15 p ton, eggs lic p doz, 
corn 80c, oats 58c. Many farm _ tenant 
houses are vacant. There will be a demand 
for stock after grass starts. 

Floyd, Oneida Co, April 22—John Holtby 
has sown his oats. He is a hustler despite 
his years, and younger men would do well 
to follow his example. Winter rye is look- 
ing well. Roads are in bad condition. Farm- 
ers are to receive 60c p 100 lbs for sweet 
corn this season. Wright’s Settlement 
grange and others interested in the erection 
of a chapel on Canterbury hill have 
decided to begin an active canvass for 
aid and A. P. Colburn has been named 
as chairman of a committee of six, each of 
whom will have a separate neighborhood 
to cover. This is a very commendable work 
for the grange to undertake. 


Java, Wyoming Co, April 
moving slowly at 70c p bu, veal 5c, and 
hogs 6c 1 w, eggs l4c, butter 22c. Cheese 
factories are opening. Considerable trouble 
with cows and young calves. Four weeks’ 
old pigs sell for $2.50 to 3 each. Farm 
work has been hindered by snow and rain. 
Good weather for grass and wheat. 

Kingsbury, Washington Co, April 21— 
Spring is opening early and grass is start- 
ing well. Beef is scarce and high. Pork 
$5 to 5.50 p 100 lbs 1 w. Hay is bringing 
from 8 to 12, straw 6 to 7, eggs lic, butter 
22 to 25c. Farms are changing hands and 
farm help is scarce and high. Farmers 
will plant more corn than they did last 
year. 


One of Delaware County’s Good Farmers 


—C. B. Hotchkiss of Colchester is not a 
farmer of long standing but he has the 
right idea and is working along lines which 
mean success. Four years ago he bought 
a farm of his father. He immediately 
gave the improvement of his stock atten- 
tion and though it was uphill work, he has 
built up a good herd. He stated that he 
had sixteen inferior cattle. By buying and 
breeding from graded cattle he has built 
his herd up so that now he has but three 
or four of the original animals left. His 
tests now average 5 2-10, he takes milk to 
the station for skimming and the cream 
is taken to the creamery three miles away 
and made into butter. He pays 3 cents 
per pound for making. The past winter he 
wintered 40 head of cattle. Every thing 
fed is weighed; silage, hay and feed. Calves 
he feeds three times a day with skimmilk 
warm, given with a little cooked feed. He 
has had excellent results. 

Rome, Oneida Co, April 23—Farmers are 
busy plowing for grain. Very little maple 
syrup was made in this section. Many 
rented farms have changed hands. Daniel 
Phillips, who worked the H. §S. Bedell farm 
the past year, has rented a large farm near 
Clinton. -David Siler has retired from farm- 
ing and gone to Utica. Fleming Bros are 
running one of Mr Bedell’s large farms, op- 
erated the past year by Colongelo - Bros. 
Teuscher Bros had an auction the latter 
part of March and sold about 40 cows out 
of their dairy of 60. They have bought a 
dairy farm with cheese factory on the place, 
at North Western, and have gone there to 
live. Stock wintered well and everybody 
seemed to have plenty of feed. Plenty of 
grain is being fed, regardless of the high 
price. Many farmers have put their t-a.tis 
on the Utica and Mohawk valley railroad, 
which is in course of construction. Cheese 
factories will open about May 1. 


Patterson, Putnam Co, April 


are drying out fast, although there are some 
very bad places yet. Hay is scarce and 
farmers will be obliged to turn out early. 
The Mutual milk and cream company has 
offered two prices for milk for six months, 
beginning April 1, as follows: April 95c p 
can, May 78c, June 65c, July 75c, Aug 82c, 
Sept $1, or if desired instead 15c p can be- 
low exchange price. <A very destructive fire 
occurred in Patterson village April 5. 
Eagle Mills, Rensselaer Co, April 2i— 
Not for a quarter of a century have farm- 
ers experienced so discouraging an April. 
The weather has been cold with occasional 
flurries of snow. Heavy rains have kept 
the already saturated ground, especially 
farming land, unfit to be disturbed. Roads 
are kept in a most deplorable condition. 
Very little plowing has been done. Winter 
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rye is not looking so well as it should at 
this season of the year, the late sown hard- 
ly making a show. Some pieces of early 
sown are looking good. Meadow lands 
look gray and backward. Milch cows and 
calf $38 to 40, extra good 45. Some grocers 
are paying 28c p lb for butter, rye 68c p 
60 lbs. 

Fayetteville, Onondaga Co, April 21—The 
pea fiy did not make its appearance here 
last year. We shall put out about. the 
same acreage of peas this season as last. 
They will be sowed broadcast. If we ex- 
pected to have any trouble with the fly 
would have them sowed in rows, as they 
could be taken care of better that way, but 
the yield would not be as large.—[D. S. 
Moore. 

Ashford, Cattaraugus Co, April 22—Seed- 
ing is coming out of a hard winter in very 
good’ condition. Winter wheat is looking 
well. The prospect is now bright for a 
good fruit year. Butter and cheese bring 
good prices, butter 25c and cheese 12c. 
Farmers have no fault to find except in 
prices of grain. There appears to be plenty 
of hay. 

Phillipstown, Putnam Co, April 23— 
Weather very cold and backward, and soil 
so wet that little plowing has been done, 
except on some gravelly soil. Grass and 
grain show the effects of a nearly snowless 
winter, and a series of very heavy rains. 
Milk is scarce, local milkmen having much 
difficulty in keeping up their supply. Fruit 
buds of all kinds looking well. Blackberry 
and raspberry canes seem to have come 
through the winter safely. Rural free de- 
livery is established in this part of the 
county. The carrier began his route 
April 1. 

Constable, Franklin Co, April 23—This 
has been the best sugar season in five 
years. Cattle have wintered well. Cows 
are in good shape and doing well. Cream- 
eries are getting more milk than they 
usually do at this time of year. Potatoes 
65 to 68c p bu, eggs 12c p doz, hay $8 to 
10 p ton. 

Corning, Steuben Co, April 21—Plant beds 
are being put in condition for tobacco, but 
it seems to be the opinion of those in the 
business, that less of the weed will be 
grown this year than usual. More atten- 
tion will be given to corn growing in this 
vicinity than heretofore. Some farmers 
have become rather discouraged in trying 
to grow oats and believe it will be more 
profitable to grow corn more extensively. 
It is also said fewer sugar beets will be 
sown this year. Roads are in very bad 
condition. April 1 four new rural free 
delivery mail routes started from this place, 
which will be a great benefit. 

Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, April 21—Wil- 
liam Townsend recently sold to Henry 
Coggswell of Corry, Pa, and C. R. Sessions 
of Jamestown, for a Cleveland packing 
company, 128 head of fine two and three- 
year-old steers for $8700. They filled 
seven cars and it was the largest sale of 
fat stock in this section for some years. 
Winter wheat looks well. Many of the 
newly seeded meadows will have to be 
plowed and reseeded. Nearly all the hay 
will be fed out before grass comes. Pas- 
tures were injured by the dry weather 
and grasshoppers last fall. Present prices 
are good for all that farmers have to sell. 
Pigs about $3 each, dairy butter 24c. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elk, Gloucester Co, April 22—Heavy 
rains have greatly delayed plowing and 
planting. Vegetation is backward. Grain 
and grass have made but little growth. 
Sweet potatoes about all disposed of. at 
good prices. There will be an increased 
acreage this year. Stock is coming out of 
winter quarters in good condition. Hay is 
$12 p ton, corn 65c p bu, butter 30c p Ib, 
eggs 15c p doz. There are some unoccupied 
farms in the neighborhood. 

Vernon, Sussex Co, April 22—Eggs are 15c 
p doz, butter 28c to the producer. The 
recent rains have put farm work behind. 

Erial, Camden Co, April 21—Most of corn 
ground plowed and a large lot of early peas 
planted. Onion sets mostly out. Potatoes 
mostly planted. Much fruit put out this 
season, mostly peaches and plums. Peach 
buds seem to be all right so far, with pros- 
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pects of a large crop. A lot of early pigs 
for sale at from $5 to 6 p pair. Hay worth 
from 12 to 14 p ton. Horses selling very 
high. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


McConnellsburg, Fulton Co, April 21— 
Farmers in this section feel somewhat de- 
pressed because of the poor prospect for 
wheat. However, stock came through the 
winter in good shape and is selling at good 
prices. Horses bring $100 to 160, hogs 6 to 
7c p lb, according to size, beeves 4 to 4%c 
1 w and scarce, bacon 12c, lard 12c, butter 
27c. Help by month 10 to 12. Season very 
backward and cold. Plowing well under 
way. 

Bloomsburg, Columbia Co, April 2i— 
Spring has been backward. The heavy 
rainfall in March did much damage to 
fields and roads. Farmers have just be- 
gun plowing, and seeding will be late. The 
acreage to oats will be small. Growing 
wheat looks very well except that sown 
late, which will in most cases be plowed 
under. Grass is starting very well and 
with the prevailing high prices for grain 
and hay the farmers are feeling encour- 
aged. Farm stock is bringing very high 
prices, especially horses. Bran and mid- 
dlings lower. Conditions are favoring the 
producer. 


Susquehanna Co—With good _ sugar 
weather here since early March, a large 
amount of sugar and syrup has been made. 
Sugar brings J0c p lb. Syrup 90c p gal, and 
finds ready market.—[F. D. Wrighter. 

Farmington, Warren Co, April 2i1—The 
maple sugar season has closed with satis- 
factory results. Spring work on farms is 
late. New seeded meadows look badly, 
while those in timothy mowed last year are 
now bare and must be plowed and reseeded. 
Stock of all kinds bringing good prices. 
Cows have wintered well and prices are up. 
Spring pigs are worth $3 to 4 at four weeks 
old. 


Amity, Erie Co, April 22—The month has 
been cold and stormy. Winter wheat looks 
well. Several dairies have changed from 
one farm to another. Pigs are scarce and 
high at $5 to 6 p pair. Many farmers have 
lost all their pigs. Pork and beef are high 
and also veal calves. Eggs were down but 
are now on the rise again. Several cows 
have died here this spring of milk fever. 


MARYLAND. 


Kent Co—The weather has been mild al- 


though not warm enough to push out 
peach buds. They are now coming in 
bloom and prospect good for a crop. Trees 
in good condition. Many old trees have 
been pulled up and some new orchards put 
out. Wheat on high ground is looking well 
but on low land was drowned out and 
looks badly. Farmers are well advanced 
with work. A larger acreage will be 
planted to Irish potatoes. Stock is not 
looking as well as in the winter ‘as all feed 
stuffs have been high and not much fed. 
Some garden truck has been planted and is 
coming up. Clover seed all sown. Few, 
contracts have been made for tomatoes at 
Millington. Canner and farmers, it seems, 
cannot get together. At most of the other 
places contracts have been made at $8 
and pay every week. Some alfalfa was 
sown last fall and is beginning to grow. 


What Maryland Grows—The total area 
devoted to the cultivation of small fruits in 
1899 was 17,516 acres, distributed among 8833 
farms. The value of the fruits grown av- 
eraged $134 to the farm. Of the total area, 
13,980 acres were devoted to strawberries. 
The total strawberry crop of the state that 
year was 24,035,640 qts. The remaining 
acreage in small fruit was as_ follows: 
Blackberries and blueberries 1501 acres, 
raspberries and Logan: berries 1384, goose- 
berries 234, currants 65, huckleberries 352. 
Aside from the amount devoted to potatoes, 
sweet potatoes and onions, 99,900 acres were 
devoted to miscellaneous vegetables. . The 
total value of the vegetable crop in 1899 was 
5,315,732. These figures are according to 
the 12th federal census. 


Caroline Co—This section has had a very 
wet, backward spring. There is a good 
prospect for peaches and other fruit, There 
has been quite an acreage -of potatoes 
planted. The acreage of tomatoes will be 
about the same as usual. Canners are con- 
tracting at $8 p ton and most all have got- 
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ten up to their limit. Quite a few farm- 
ers who grow from 8 to 15 acres will 
erect small plants and can their 
own product. There is no creamery 
in the vicinity of Downes, the two that 
had been established closing down in Jan 
for lack of milk enough to make it profit- 
able. Good farms are selling high. A well 
located tract near Ridgely was sold at 60 
p acre a short time since. Horses are very 
scarce and high, good general purpose 
horses bringing 100 to 150 and drivers 125 
to 175. Small fruit growers setting straw- 
berry, dewberry and raspberry plants. 


Frederick Co—Growing grain varies and 
only an ordinary crop can be _ expected 
from present indications. Fruit of all kinds 
showing up well. The prospect for clover 
is quite promising; wherever it made a 
catch it is growing finely. Corn and pota- 
toes will be planted more freely than usual. 


Wheat Growing in Kansas. 


This subject is fully discussed in a quar- 
terly report of the Kansas state board of 
agriculture, just issued. The wheat situ- 
ation is covered very completely and the 
wonderful progress in this industry during 
recent years is noted by Sec Coburn. Améng 
other things, the average cost of growing 
an acre of wheat yielding 20 bushels, as 
reported by 120 farmers, is given as follows: 





Average cost of plowing.........«......$0.96 
po ra are cee ebeneenenoennl line 
Seed and seeding....... 9000046600000 08ues 
ae eer tere ae oesccesce Bie 


Threshing and putting in bin......e.se. 1.60 
‘Wear and tear of machinery............ .29 
Land, rent and interest....... ee eee 


_ 


TI oki ok tends sda ewe ve osteo 660 Re 


The report shows that 120 growers who 
gave their experience in wheat production 
sowed on an average 4.4 peeks of seed per 
acre and secured 18.2 bushels. The average 
value of wheat land is $24.18, the average 
value of wheat pasture per acre $1.15, the 
average value of straw per acre 81 cents. 
Summarizing the cost of growing as re- 
ported by 80 persons, it is shown that $7.65 
covered the total expenses per acre yielding 
20 bushels. The report gives a condensed 
statement from prominent wheat growers 
of Kansas as to their methods of prepar- 
ing the ground, seeding, etc. 

The bulk of the wheat grown in Kansas 
is of the red flinty sorts introduced from 
Russia 30 years ago and commonly grouped 
under the head of Turkey wheat. Soft 
winter wheats, however, are still grown in 
the eastern one-fourth of the state. Ful- 
caster and Fultz are the leading soft va- 
rieties and Little May and Oregon May 
the leading hard varieties. Sec Coburn 
emphasizes the importance of getting good 
seed true to type and of high germinating 
power. Importance of goad seed is difficult 
to estimate in money loss, but everyone 
who has compared grain from poor seed 
and from well selected seed need not be 
argued with. Besides a small yield, the 
quality of the grain is of prime importance, 
particularly if it is wanted for seed. 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Buffalo, best cattle strong, poorer 


grades shade lower. Receipts Monday of 
this week 185 cars. Best steers $6.70@7.10, 
butchers and native cattle 3.75@6.60, bulls 
and oxen 3.75@6.50, veal calves 4@7. Hogs 
shade lower. Receipts Monday of this 
week 126 double decks. Best mixed and 
heavy droves 7.25@7.45, heavy yorkers 7.20 
@7.35, do light 7@7.15, pigs 6.80@6.85. Sheep 
firm, lambs shade lower. Receipts Monday 
of this week 100 double decks. Good to 
best wooled lambs 7.25@7.40, do clipped 6@ 
6.65, mixed wooled sheep. 5.50@6.50, do 
clipped 5.40@5.60, wethers 5.65@5.85, spring 
lambs 5@12. 


At Pittsburg, cattle reported firm. Re- 


ceipts Monday of this week 80 cars. Quo- 
tations revised as follows: 


Extra. 1450 to 1600 lbs, #6 99@7 90 Poor to good fat bulls,3 5 
Good, 1200 to 1300)bs, 650@670 Poor to good fat cows, 2 10 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Tbs, 560@615 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 4 


Common,700.to 900 lbs, 475@5 50 Bolognacows,phd 7 ois On 
Rough, half fat, 450@575 F'sh cows & springer, 6 go 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@600 Veal calves, 5 5 

Hogs shade lower. Receipts Monday of 
this week 45 double decks. Heavy droves 
sold at $7.35@7.40, medium 7.25@7.35, heavy 
yorkers 7.10@7.20, do light 6.90@7.10, pigs 
6.50@6.70. Best sheep steady, others slow. 
Receipts Monday of this week 385 double 
decks. Sheep sold at 4@5.85, lambs 4@6.75. 
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Cortland County Dairy Interests. 


H. A. JONES, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y. 


Dairying is carried on ‘quite extensively 
in this county, especially around the ship- 
ping stations. A large proportion of cows 
are kept within three miles of the miik 
depot. As milk is sold, naturally those 
breeds are kept which are heavy milkers. 
Condensed feeds are used which tend to 
give a large flow of milk. All wheat feeds 
have declined about 25% within the last 
few months. Bran which was selling for 
$26 to $28 January 1, is now going in ton 
lots at $18.50. Gluten and corn refuse feeds 
are high yet because of the short corn crop 
in the west. Corn meal sells at $27 per ton 
at present, but has been $30. Some distil- 
lers’ grain has been fed in place of gluten, 
giving good satisfaction. This feed in car- 
load lots has cost us $23 to $24. It has a 
guaranteed analysis of 33% protein and 11% 
fat. 

Our nearest shipping station (Homer), has 
a co-operative creamery, built last fall and 
is controlling quite a portion of the milk 
taken into this place. The price at the 
shipping station at present is $1.04 per can 
of $ pounds. Those hauling to the cream- 
ery.think they are getting as much out of 
milk they take there, as the station makes 
butter and the skimmed milk is used for 
making cheese. There are no condenseries 
in this section. A few miles from the milk 
depots milk is mostly taken to small coun- 
try creameries and skimming stations, 
which all pay very good. The outlook for 
farmers in this vicinity is good. Those 
making dairy butter get fair prices for their 
product. Calves and pork are high. One 
milk dealer who buys at this place has 
paid us 10 cents per can above the road 
price for the past six. months. There has 
been general complaint this spring that 
fresh cows have not done extra well, as 
they have not received as much grain as 
usual, owing to the high prices. 


Skimmings from New York Dairymen. 


The standard dairy feeds with farmers 
in the vicinity of Sidney Center are wheat 
feed and gluten. Middlings are selling at 
$22.50, bran $21 to $22.50, corn meal $25, Chi- 
eago gluten $27, B gluten $24, hominy $21. 
We have a co-operative creamery at this 
place, which has been rented to Franklin 
Bros. It has been run by them since May, 
1901, and they have contracted for it for 
another year. They pay within 5 cents per 
ean of Borden prices. Generally speak- 
ing, dairy cattle in this section are in good 
condition, most farmers taking excellent 
care of their stock. The outlook from the 
producers’ standpoint at present is very 
good for the coming six months.—{James 
W. Hodges, Delaware County, N Y. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Hubbards- 
ville are paying the following prices for 
feeds: Bran $22 to $23 and gluten $24. These 
are the only feeds used in this section for 
milk production at present. There are no 
co-operative creameries or condenseries at 
our place. Dairy cows have wintered 
rather poorly. To those who have kept 
their dairies full and have fed well all win- 
ter, the outlook for the future is very en- 
couraging. Everything points to a great- 
ly reduced quantity of milk this year com- 
pared with last. It now looks as though 
shipping stations would absorb a large 
amount that was manufactured into cheese 
last year. The price is 30% above last 
year.—[E. L. Hunt, Madison County, N Y. 

Farmers in the vicinity of St Johnsville 
are feeding barley sprouts mostly. Prices 
range from $17.50 to $23 per ton, wheat bran 
$23. There are no co-operative creameries 
at our place. The Mohawk condensed milk 
company is located here. They pay as 
much as any factory. February milk 
brought 2% cents per quart. On account 
of the high prices of feed, dairy cows have 
not wintered as well as usual. The outlook 
for the future is promising. We attribute 
this largely to the passage of the yrout 
bill, which is in our favor. Butter at pres- 
ent is 26 to 32 cents per pound and scarce. 
AS a rule cows are giving only about three- 
fourths as much milk at present as they 
did last year at this time.—[{Melvin Schultz, 
Montgomery County, N Y. 

Milk Notes. 

The NY,NH&HRRandthe BEe&A 
R R have filed rates with the Massachu- 
setts railroad commission on local shipments 
of milk to Boston in small lots. The B 


SPECIALTIES 


IN 


& A rate is 5 cents per 84¢-quart can from 
east of Framingham and 6 cents from west 
of there. The N Y, N H & H R R has 
made public the following tariff covering 
transportation of milk on passenger trains: 


MILK RATES FOR PRODUCERS AND DEALERS, 


[Daily quantities, cents per can.] 
Lessthan 20to 50 to 100 miles 
Number cans 2 miles 49miles 99miles or more 
to 6 7 8 
to 5% 6% 7%, 
to 6 5% 6% 7% 
to Menunim 5% 6%4 7™% 
to 5 6 7 
to 4% 5% 6% 
or + 5 6 
The above rates will not include 
Empty cans returned free. 


Farmers at Glenfield, N Y, are using a 
variety of feeds. Considerable ensilage is 
still in store. Bran is worth $24 per ton. 
The Mac Dermott Bunger Co have a milk 
station here paying $1.15 per 100 pounds. 
They are shipping about 147 40-quart cans 
per day. There are no condenseries in our 
vicinity. Dairy cows have wintered fairly 
well. At present the outlook for milk pro- 
ducers is favorable.—({E. E. Ragan, Lewis 
County, N Y. 


Four of the largest milk and cream con- 
cerns of New York city were incorporated 
recently as the Sheffield Farms,—Slawson- 
Decker company with a capital stock of 
$500,000. The concerns incorporated are the 
Sheffield Farms company with seven stores 
in New York and five at the seashore in the 
vicinity. Horace S. Tuthill’s Sheffield Farms 
with five stores, T. W. Decker & Sons’ Mor- 
risania Dairy with five stores and Slawson 
Brothers with eight stores. 


icing. 


Milk Producers’ Association of western 


Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio have issued 
their monthly statement for March. Many 
new members have been enrolled and the 
organization is doing good work. There is 
a balance of $100 in the treasury. The min- 
imum price of milk from May 1 to Septem- 
ber 1 is 12 cents per gallon. Any dealer 
refusing to pay these prices after May 1 
will be refused milk from members until 
the association’s price is paid. The next 
directors’ meeting will be held May 6 at 
the Home Hotel, Pittsburg. Further in- 
formation can be gotten from secretary C. 
S. Dean, Freedom, Pa. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the directors of the milk 
exchange have reduced the price of milk 
from 3c p qt to 2%c, a cut of 4c p qt. The 
change went into effect April 16. The sur- 
plus has been light and sold west of the 
Hudson at $1.39 p can of 40 qts. 

Revised official figures show the Lacka- 
wanna carried during March, 94,337 cans of 
milk in 40-qt cans, 432,105 gallons in bot- 
tles, and 2783 cans of cream; during the 
same month the N Y Central (long haul) 
carried 135,718 cans of milk and 5692 cans of 
cream. — 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending April 19, were as 
follows: 

Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream mil 
BD, cree adcc be winad ec ened ee 1,437 
Susquehanna ........... 13,276 552 
West Shore 10,585 1,319 
Lackawanna ............ 34,525 553 
N Y Cent (long haul)... 30,880 1,311 
N Y Cent (Harlem).... 9,300 120 
Ontario 28,855 2,249 
Lehigh Valley .......... 
New Haven 
Homer Ramsdell line... 
Other sources 


8,068 





Total receipts ........190,67 § 59 


BE «inddwechevadeien ‘ 8 

Last week 87,44 552 469 

Last year 1,403 

Season Quite Backward—In most parts 
of Michigan the spring has been cool and 
dry, checking all vegetation. Wheat is 
small, but, seems healthy and quite prom- 
ising. Oat seeding well along, but much 
warm weather is negded to improve seed 
beds and bring on rapid germination. With 
the exception of injury to peaches in some 
sections, fruit buds wintered nicely and a 
good crop is promised. Conditions are fair- 
ly favorable for the Mich farmer, but a lit- 
tle more warm weather and additional rain- 
fall would be acceptable. 


FARMING 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


New York. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments of 
hops week ending April 19 were T. E. 
Dornet 8 bales, W. M. ~Richardson 20. 
Acreage will be considerably increased this 
spring. 

OrsreGo Co—Cherry Valley: The last lot 
of 1901 hops in this town was sold late in 
March by Harry Giles for 19 cents, the high- 
est price of the season. 

At New York, the market is firm but 
quiet, brewers being rather indifferent and 
buying supplies only as needed. Offerings 
continue light, owing to small stocks on 
hand and the general belief among deal- 
ers that 1902 hops will reach higher figures 
before the close of the month, 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 

{In cents with comparisons.) 
1902 1901 1900 
N Y state choice..184%4.@19% 19@20 13 @14 

Prime 17 @18 18@19 10 @1i2% 

Medium .........15 @16% 16@18 8 @9 
Pac coast choice..17144@18% 18@19 12%@14.. 

Medium .........15 @16 15@17 @ 9 

Olds @ 6 2@ 6 : ) 6 
German @42 38@45 3: 40 
Crop Season Not Far Advanced. 


SUMMARY OF CROP CONDITIONS FOR WEEK END- 
ING APRIL 14, AT 8 A M, CLIMATE AND CROP 
BULLETIN, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. . 


Although ‘the temperature since March 1 
has averaged above the normal over the 
northern portion of the country east of 
the Rocky mountains, the season is re- 
ported as backward in these districts, ex- 
cept in New England and New York, where 
it is from one to two weeks earlier than 
the average. The season is also backward 
in the southern states. Rain is much need- 
ed in the Ohio, central Mississippi and lower 
Missouri valleys, over the western portion 
of the lake region, in southern Florida and 
the Rio Grande valley. Frosts occurred as 
far south as the northern portions of the 
east gulf states and the interior of the 
Carolinas, causing no serious damage. Corn 
planting is nearing completion in the west 
gulf states and has made favorable prog- 
ress in the south Atlantic and east gulf 
districts and Tennessee. This work is gen- 
eral in Kansas and Missouri, and prepara- 
tions in Iowa are unusually well advanced. 
East of the Mississippi no corn has been 
planted northward of Tennessee, excepting 
a little in southern Virginia. In Texas and 
Louisiana much of the crop is up to fine 
stands and cultivation has begun. 

While the growth of winter wheat has 
been slow, a very general improvement is 
reported from the principal winter wheat 
states, althOugh the crop has deteriorated 
slightly in central and northern Illinois 
and is suffering for rain in northern Mis- 
souri. Spring wheat seeding is well ad- 
vanced in the southern portion of the 
spring wheat region. A severe dust storm 
in southern Minnesota on the 10th and lith 
uncovered much of the sown grain. Warmth 
and moisture are much needed for germi- 
nation. Oats seeding is well advanced in 
the states of the Missouri valley, but has 
made less favorable progress in the Ohio 
valley. 

Cotton planting is well advanced west 
of the Mississippi and the early planted is 
coming up to satisfactory stands in Texas. 
Eastward of the Mississippi planting, al- 
though late, is well under way over the 
southern portions of Alabama, Georgia and 
South Carolina. The fruit outlook, except 
for peaches in some districts, is promising. 
Frosts have caused injury to peaches in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and the Carolinas. 

BUSINESS NOTICE. 

Worth $150 Per Bottle—Onsweken, Ont, 
February 14, 1902. Dr B. J. Kendall Co, 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. Gentlemen: Please 
find inclosed a two-cent stamp for “‘Trea- 
tise on the Horse and his Diseases,” as 
you advertise in your circulars. [I have 
been a horseman all my life but have never 
used any liniment that can equal your Ken- 
dall’s Spavin Cure. I have cured curb of 
four years’ standing that was given up by 
old horse doctors, and to-day you would 
never know where there had been one. Two 
bottles of your Spavin Cure was worth $300 
to me. This stallion has been in a show 
ring since. Very truly yours, William T. 
Boyle. 











Told in Short Paragraphs. 





The house has passed the Cuban bill. It 
authorizes the president, as soon as may 
be after the establishment of an independ- 
ent government in Cuba, to negotiate a 
reciprocal trade agreement with Cuba by 
which, in return for equivalent concessions, 
the United States will grant a reduction of 
20% from the Dingley rates on goods com- 
ing from Cuba. This is to hold only to 
December 1, 1903. The bill also abolishes 
the differential duty on refined sugar, so 
that refined sugar will be admitted at same 
duty as raw sugar if the senate adopts 
this amendment, which is unlikely. This 
is a hard blow at the trust. ; 





The so-called beef trust, an alleged com- 
bination of the great meat packing houses 
of Chicago, is coming in for severe con- 
demnation because of the recent sharp ad- 
vance in price of meat. Attorney Gen 
Knox has begun investigations to see if 
these concerns are operating illegally. It 
is claimed that these concerns never bid 
against each other in the live stock mar- 
ket and have united to control the retail 
trade and maintain uniform prices. 





The senate has passed the Chinese exclu- 
sion bill, but so amended that it is no 
longer the drastic measure which passed the 
house. It simply continues in force the 
present anti-Chinese laws so long as_ the 
present treaty on the subject with China 
remains in force. It now remains for the 
house to concur. 





San Francisco is tied up with a street 
railway strike——Another disaster comes 
from the Mississippi river. The steamer 
City of Pittsburg, from Cincinnati to Mem- 
phis, was burned to the water’s edge this 
week. A heavy loss of life is feared.— 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland is seriously 
ill——Frank R. Stockton, the noted novel- 
ist and humorist, died Sunday*of this week. 





Cecil Rhodes, the man who made South 
Africa, died at Cape Town recently. Few 
men, if any, ofehis time and generation 
occupied so conspicuous a piace on the 
world’s stage. Going to South Africa to 
seek his fortune he was quick to see the 
value of the South African diamond and 
gold fields, and what the new territory 
would mean to England. Rapidly amass- 
ing a fortune he soon became the most 
conspicuous figure in South Africa. He ex- 
tended England’s sphere of influence until 
he became known as the “empire builder.” 
He was the moving spirit of the British 
South African company, the founder of 
Rhodesia, the originator of the Cape to 
Cairo scheme and was largely responsible 
for the famous Jameson raid which was 
one of the disturbing factors leading up 
to the present Boer war. 





Such a scandal has been created by the 
newspaper reports of the Waller trial at 
Manila that it has been decided to make 
a thorough investigation of the alleged 
cruelty on the part of United States offi- 
cers. If charges prove correct, Gen Jacob 
H. Smith, the officer under whom Waller 
operated, is lfkely to be court-martialed. 
Other charges of cruelty and the adminis- 
tering of the so-called ‘‘water cure’ are 
to be investigated and other. court-martials 
are likely. This action is being taken under 
the orders of Sec Root. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—A married : man who understands farm work 
-and .use.of.farm machivery; must be willing and compe: 
tent; house, garden, fuel and milk furnished; state 
wages wanted and send reference in first letter, Wante d, 
oe competent single man for farm work. GR ASSLAND 

FARM, Chapinville, Ct 











WANTED—An unmarried man, preferably past 40 
years of age, to assist with milking and care for garden 
and poultry; can secure a good home and permanent i 

sloyment; state wages expected. J. M. P. SCOT 

agerstown, Md. 





WANTED—Young men to learn elomaphy... | Ray Positions 
guaranteed. atalog free. SUPERINTE ENT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 








$20 A WHKEK and expenses to men with rigs to in- 
troduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFG CO, 
Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 








BELG Am HARES, pedigreed stock at reasonable 
rices; barg list ‘and booklet : free. RIVERSIDE 


in 
RABHITRY. Brisben, N Y¥ 


PURE-BRED Scotch a pa s for sale or exchan, 
te P coe -bred poultry. E. VINSOR, Farmingdale, 
s . 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertisiag. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


PA 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetabies, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to svell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY or be received _Friday to Sparantee insertion 
in issue he _ follo ing week. Advertisements of 

‘FARMS FoR’ SALE” or TO RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














EGGS AND POULTRY. 


DO YOU WANT eggs for hatching at a reasonable 
rice? No one’s stock is better than ours, and we have 
yhite yr yaneets, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Ay lesbury and Mammoth Pekin ducks, Homer and 
White Fantail pigeons. MONRO BROS, Cranbury, N J 








POULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 25 cents per 
year. Four months’ trial 10 cents. —— free. 64- 
age -—? poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 

10 cents. Catalog of goulirs books free, 
POULTRY "ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 





90 VARIETIES choice poultry eggs, also piocens and 
Belgian hares. Incubator eggs $40 per 1000. Always 
choice stock to offer. Remedies, information and prizes, 
in colored 60 page book, l0c mailed. J. A. BERGEY, 
Telford, Pa. 


WARRICK’S Barred ie ig ay from our 
prize winners $2 per 13, $3. . $9 per We re 
place all pote, _— at half = ty "WA SRC BROS, 
ashington, 








EGGS for hatching—Turkeys, ducks, eese, guineas 
and all the leading varieties of poultry; descriptive cat- 
—, freee PINE TREE FARM, Box M, Jamosbuag, 





THE FARMERS’ FESR S ~Sorsed Rocks, White 
Wyandots, Rose Comb Brownies y laying strains; 
eggs, sitting $1 MANORDALE ARMS, Mountville, Pa, 





BARRED Plymouth Rocks exclusively; very choice, 
selected stock; eggs, hatching unusually well, 15 §1, 
$1.75, 100 $4. B. H, ACKERY, Spring Hill, Pa. 


EGGS for hatching, 13 for 50 cents; Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Brown Leghorns, White Brahmas. Address J, 8. 
MORRISON, Pulaski, N Y. 


BRADLEY BROS’ strain; Barred Rocks only; eggs, 13 
for $1. Reference, any bank in city, i &., TOWN- 
SEND, Wilmington, Del, 


TWO GIRLS hatch 2183 chickens; one woman 2496; 
new system beats incubators; booklet’ free. FR GRUN- 
DY, Morrisonville, Il. 


WHITE Plymouth Rock eggs, 26 for $2; low combs, 
a a, great layers. H, C. KEEN, Abington Ave, 
ewark, N J. 

















EGGS, 2 $1.50; Light Brahmas, Indian Games, Lang- 
shans; Bronze turkey eggs, §2 for 11, CLARK BROS, 
Freeport, 


WHITE WYANDOTS—Choice, large, farm-raised 
stock; Rs $3 per 100; $2 for 50. SILAS DEAN, Oak 








2% EGGS $l—Rose Comb wane Leghorns and ‘Barred 
eo Rocks, farm raised. L. BERGE, Adelphia, 





$1 FOR EGGS—Bright’s Brown Leghorns; cockerels 
$2; pullets $50 ANDREW WHITE, Denville, N J. 


ROSE COMB White Leghorns; prize winners; 2% i 
$1; hatch guaranteed. E, JONES, North Hartland, t. 


SELECTED EGGS—Single Comb Brown Leghorn, 15 
$1. GEORGE LE@RIGHT, Murphysboro, Ml. 


FOR White Plymouth Rock eggs apply to SHENAN- 
DOAH POULTRY FARM, Lantz Mill, Va, 


HAWKINS’S strain Barred Rocks; eggs, 15 $1; 100 $. 
A. M. CLARKE, Clark’s Falls, Ct. 


WHITE bP ge me $1 per 15 eggs. 
JESSE CARRIER, Fultom N 


MAMMOTH Pekin duck eggs, $2 per 11, $10 per 100. 
R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y¥. 


EGGS—15 for $1; White Wyandots only; Johnson strain. 
JOHN WARD, Grenloch, N J. 

SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns, 3 ‘eges $l. EJ &. 
BOYCE, Archdale, N Y. 


40 WHITE WYANDOT eggs, $2; circular. G, BAB- 
COCK, Busti, N Y. 


WANTED— 
Castleton, N- 
































young pea hen. G. M. HERRICK, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


FOR SALE—A complete creamery outfit, used about 
18 months. Address D. A. MORROW, R D, Tyrone, Pa. 
$1 WASHING MACHINE—Unexcelled; circulars ‘free. 
CHAS MORRIS, Morrisonville, Ill 

A PRACTICAL ihiton fh ge catalog “free. MAN. 
LOV E GATE co, Milton n 

FA RMERS’ LADDERS—Catalog. BACON & CAR- 
PENTER, Appleton, N 


WIRE FENCE machine, $1; warranted. C. STEIN- 
BURG, Sage, N Y. 
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LIVE STOCK. 


SHORTHORN BULL, two years aa by Clay Sanders 
124979, his dam Kitty Clay Pg Mi ouine world’s 
fair, ‘3d prize milk and butter test, rn cows cempeting; 
bull calves by Carlos 157248, winner 2d prize New York 
state fair 1911. LINCOLN WELLES, yalusiug, Pa. 


PUBLIC SALE of Jerseys May 5; ht you f 
cows a ~~ and two years, Ae augers ot 
t am oy; for particulars uire of RN 

NAUDAIN, JR, Marshallton, Del. ¥ ~— 











ORDERS booked for Chester White April far- 
nes fine stock a specialty. 8, BPRAGUL Dolocmer, 





DUROC JERSEY > no lot of 


Tegistered stock, ALBERT f, Denuties from 


New Washington, 





DUROC JERSEY pigs; ick from; all breedi 
stock registered. LD WK ABEL West Kennebunk, Me. 


WHITE WYANDOT e 1 sittin 50 100. PLEAS. 
ANT VIEW POULTRY saute Bian A Athol pom 


DEVON CATTLE—The large, square-built 
milking kind. B, F. JONES, South Montrose » Ba. 


vapee A pair of ag ay pigs 1 
not akin. G, 1 MYE ERS, Tri oe — webs 


REGISTERED Aponte =A 
bargain. W. H. RINK i? ngus ~~ for sale at a 








heavy- 











ANGORA goats, pairs, trios or males; sh - 
where. HUGHES’ Co: Hastings, Tex. ok a ae 


HERMANVILLE Tamworths—HERMAN VILL 
CO, Hermanville, Prince Edward Island. aaa FARM 


$5 OLAND CHINA <2 them. . . 
NRUGHRIGHT, Naughright, N J. ied eo 


BERKSHIRE 
RIX. East Bethe in registered stock. GIFFORD & 


AYRSHIRE bull calves, two month ERTON 
PHELPS, Castile, N Y. . — 


CHESTER PIGS, colli 
dolph, Vt. e€ pups. PAINE, South Ran 




















SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





POTATOES—Commercia’ Gamee. Prosperi - 
vest, Enormous, Thoro red, Mountain mo _ 
Rural, . Sir Walter; 85 kinds. one. FORD, D. Fishers, 





ASPAKAGUS PLANTS; ae Se strawbe! the 
money maker, nearly a week earli than ’s 
: circulars free. STANTON B, “COLE, piighael's 





ys om etal fe rule ira I gto; straw ~ 
rape and other rui ants and fruit trees; 
or price list to CHAS B LAOK, own, N J, 


Pr Rn ay A Walter ree potatos 
name; $1 Y EW 
YORK PEERLESS FARM, a ” 
IMPROWED Marrow beans for seed; strictly pure and 


extra yielders; price and description by mail. y 
BURNS, Borodino, mn x - — 











PUTATUES—New Hemisphere No 1, round; my seea 
pure; stock limited; write for prices. W. H. BREED 
Clifton Springs, N =. 


1,500,000 STRAWBERRY -plants; price low; 
on CEDAR PARK FAKM. Somerset, Mass. enpcneed 


EST varieties early seed tatoes, $1 bushel. EX- 
CEESION STOCK FARM, Waterloo, 'N yy 


DAHIIAS— named kinds $l; Pan-American gold 
medal. H. BURT. Taunton, Mabs. 


SWEET CORN—Livingston, Evergreen. LEW!S 
MARVIN, Fairhaven, N Y. 


WHITE DENT, White Prolific corn, $1 bushel, CAR- 
ROLL, Downes, d. 


STRAWBERRY plants—PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; — ey 
1838, Butter, cheese, ‘. wor ARD, dressed calves 
game, fruits,’ ete. 53) 302 Greenwieh 
St, New York. 


POULTRY, les, potatoes; highest T. 
J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. - — 





























MISCELLANEOUS. 


IF you want to to reach farmers, breeders, or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, and the 
Mississippi river westward to the aes =. go into 
the Farmers’ ry dex gO Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bide, chicago, fi us pee 


id Farmer py 

to reach the New England rural de, the Selous Gan 
most effective method is to pay 4c word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ department of 
the New eld, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd rmer of Chi- 
nee a the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


WANTED—To beage creamery or would aid financia 
to build a tive creamery in good locality. MA 








AGER CREA ERY. Buckmanville, Pa, 

STABLE and Realty pease, floors will not y coated 
with a a 5 HAS J. BECKER, BR D 3, Car 
negie, Pa. 





Makes Sales. 


Have been advertising in several papers. 
Consider the Farmers’ Exchange column of 
American Agriculturist one of the best, as 
it not only brings the inquiries, but just 
what I advertise for, the sales.—[William 
Palmer, Grooms, N Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat Oats 
1902 | 1901 1902 | 1901 


7436] .70%q] .62 -2534 
87 | .77% 50%! 303% 
-- — |. 5134) . 34 
83 | .7H | 63%) 44%! « 27% 
| 80 | 71 |. 4324) « 27% 
Minneapolis.... | -75%| .71%4] - 41% 27% 
Liverpool -90%4} .845%4/ . 5534 - 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN INUS AND CANADA. 
Last week Prev’swk One yrago 
.. .- 46,611,000 48,410,000 51,873,000 
Corn 7,550,000 8,508,000 22,019,000 
Oats . 3,054,000 3,300,000 11,271,000 


At Chicago, wheat has been offered pos- 
itive support, advancing 2@38e to figures 
around 75c p bu for May delivery, 76c for 
July, 75%c for Sept, losing part of the 
gain throvgh® late realizing sales. The 
dominant influence was the weather. Ad- 
vices from the winter wheat territory 
showed real need of good drenching rains, 
and the scattered showers were deemed in- 
sufficient. Receipts of spring wheat at 
northwestern primary points were moder- 
ate to small. 

Corn has been unsettled, strong and weak 
by turns, with a generally firm undertone. 
Offerings on country account are not large, 
based on Chicago prices around 62@63c 

bu. 

” Cote in fairly good demand on domestic 
account; exports small, owing to high 
prices. No 2 mixed quotable at 434%4@44c p 
bu in store; white oats 45@46c in carlots. 

The rye market is a small affair, the scat- 
tering carlots coming forward selling at 
generally steady prices ardund 56%@57%c 
p bu for No 2. 

Choice malting barley scarce and this 
lends strength to the situation, as buyers 
want fair quantities. The market as a 
whole is quiet but firm and quotations 
cover a range of 60@68c p bu for common 
to extra. 

Timothy seed has continued fairly firm, 
high prices ruling, with good to choice lots 
readily salable and scarce; contract prime 
nominally $6.85@6.90 p 100 lbs. Clover dull 
on the basis of 7.90 for prime. 

At New York, grain market slightly un- 
settled. No 2 red wheat, in elevator, sold 
around 87c p bu, corn 69c, oats 49c, rye 60 
@6ic, barley 70@75c. Flour generally un- 
changed. Fancy winter patents $4@4.10 p 
bbl, do spring 4.20@4.65, spring straights 
3.60@3.80, do winter 3.70@3.90. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle Sheep 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 


$6.00] $7.35) $6.15] $6.20) $5,00 
40} 5. .80} 6.00} 5.00 
6.25) 5.85) 5.15 

7-10} 6.10) 5.75) 4.80 
7.40} 6 30] 5.85) 4.60 


598 





Corn 


1902 | 1901 
43% | 





Cash or spot 

















Wheat, bu 





Hogs 








7.10] 5.75 





At Chicago, large numbers of choice 
beef cattle have sold at better than 7c p 
Ib and the high level recently assumed is 
generally well maintained. Receipts are 
naturally liberal, stimuated by this condi- 
tion, and buyers pay ruling rates, $6.50@ 
7.40, only under protest. 

The export movement of cattle is lim- 
ited. There is so much furor over the 
very high cost of meats at retail, that 
butchers find their trade somewhat re- 
stricted, although there is a fair clear- 
ance of everything. Prices cover a wide 
range, many poor to common steers Sell- 
ing as low as $5.25@5.85. 

The cheaper grades of cattle are no high- 
er, in fact many sales show 10@1l5c decline 
compared with top quotations recently 
touched. Farmers consider stock cattle 
high and have shown comparatively little 
inclination to buy until pasturage is good. 
quotations are revised as follows: 

Fancy beef steers, Canners, $2 375 
to extra, Feeders. selected, 47 5: 

Poor to fair, Stockers. 450 to 850 Iba. He 
Good native heifers, Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 006 y 
450@ 600 


Fair to choice cows, Calves, veal. 
Poor to fancy bulls. 3 Milch cows.each.  3000@5500 


The demand for hogs continues in spite 
of high prices, sales largely at $7.10@7.30, 
selected 7.35. Packers maintain prices are 
too high compared with the market for 


pork product, and insist there must be a 
decline, especially if receipts are liberal the 
next few weeks. Recent average prices of 
hogs have been the highest in nine years. 

Choice heavy shorn native wethers have 
sold at 6c, unshorn yearlings at $6.25, the 
former the best price of the year. This in- 
dicates the strength in the sheep mar- 
ket, general activity prevailing and a good 
clearance of the liberai supplies. Choice 
unshorn wethers sold at 6.25, but popular 
prices were 5.85 downward to 5.25, common 
lots usual discount. Lambs in about the 
recent favor, with liberal sales of clipped 
at 5.25@5.75 for poor, and 6@6.45 for good 
to choice; unshorn westerns 6.75@6.90. 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at i14c p Ib estimated dressed 


weight. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, prices cover a wide range, 
selected animals selling as well as at any 
time this season, medium chunks and driv- 
ers plentiful and easy at $75@125 p head. 
Heavy draft horses 125@250. Drivers in 
fair demand at 80@140 p head for medium 
quality, and 200@300 for selected; heavy 
draft niules went at 150@225. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, tone of market firm. Choice 
marrow $2.124%@2.15 p bu, medium 1.60, pea 
1.65@1.70, red kidney 1.70@2.05, white kidney 
1.70@2, black turtle soup 1.65@1.70, yellow 
eye 2.15@2.20. : 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market firmer. Choice to 
fancy evap’d apples 9%@llic p Ib, ’00 stock 
8%@10c, sun-dried 3%@5%4c, chops $1.75@ 
2.15 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.50@1.80, 
evap’d raspberries 20@22c p lb, blackberries 
7%@8c, cherries 12@15c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, receipts moderate and 
prices have ruled strong. Nearby fcy 17% 
@18%c p doz, av prime 17%c, western 17@ 
17%c, fair to good 164%@16%c, checks 15%c, 
duck eggs 22@25c, goose 25@30c. 

At Boston, prices shade higher under 
lighter receipts and stronger country ad- 
vices. Nearby fancy, at mark 19c p doz, 
eastern 17@18c, Vt and N H 17%@18c, west- 
ern 17@17%¢, do dirties 16@16%4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples steady at $3.50@5.50 
p bbl, cranberries scarce at 7@9 for Cape 
Cod, Jersey 1.75@2.25 p cra, strawberries 
25@40c p qt, Va peanuts 344.@4éc p qt, navel 
oranges 2.50@4 p bx, fancy Fla 3@4.50, 
grape fruit 5@9. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, prices higher. Middlings 
$19.50@21.50 p ton, winter bran 19@20, red 
dog 2.15@2.20 p sack, linseed meal 27.50@28, 
cottonseed meal 26.50, chops 21, screenings 
30@78c p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 1.26@1.29, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.75. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, tone of market firm. Prime 
timothy 924%2.@95c p 100 lbs, No 1 85@871'4c, 
No 2 75@80c, No 3 55@65c, clover mixed 
50@65c, salt 45@50c, long rye straw 75@80c, 
short rye and oat 55c. 

At Boston, best grades steady, lower 
grades dull. Prime timothy $17.50@18 p ton, 
No 1 17, Nod 2 14.50@15.50, No 3 12@13, choice 
fine 10@13, clover mixed 12@13, clover 12@ 
12.50, poor stock 10@12, swale 9@10, prime 
rye strw 15@16, do tangled 11@12, oat 8.50 
@9.50. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, market rather quiet. Su- 
gar quotably 9@10¢ p lb, syrup 75c@$1 p gal. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, market somewhat firmer 
for all grades. Me seed stock $3@3.25 p 
sack, state prime 2.50@2.75 p 180 lbs, do 
fair to prime 2.15@2.30 p sack, fancy Ger- 
man 2.30@2.50 p sack, Belgian 1.80@2 p 168 
Ibs, Scotch 1.90@2.10, Irish and English 
1.85@2.10, Havana 4.50@7.50 p bbl, sweets 
firm at 3.50@5.25. 

At Boston, arrivals fairly liberal, but de- 
mand good and prices shade higher, Aroos- 
took Green Mts 93@98c p bu, Hebrons 90@ 
95c, Rose 95c, Dakota Red 85c, York state 
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white 80@85c, New Brunswick Rose 90@93c, 
Scotch 2@2.15 p 168 lbs, Belgium 1.75@2. 
Poultry. 


At New York, choice meaty stock steady. 
Live fowls 12%@13c p lb, turkeys l4c, ducks 
60@80c p pair, geese 75c@$1.25, live pigeons 
20@25c, iced turkeys 11%@l3c, fancy broil- 
ers 23@35c, squab broilers 50@75c, fowls 11% 
@12%%c, spring ducklings 25@26c, squabs 1.50 
@2.50 p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 12@12%c 
p lb, northern and eastern fresh killed 
fowls 12@1l5c, chickens 12@20c, broilers 20 
@25c, pigeons 75c@$1.50 p doz, squabs 2.50@ 
3, western iced turkeys 12@14c p lb, fowls 


12@138c. 
Vegetables. 


At New York, southern asparagus $3@ 
5.50 p doz bchs, beets 1.25@1.50 p cra, celery 
75c@1.75 p case, carrots 3@5 p 100 bchs, cab- 
bage 1.50@2 p bbL kale 75@85c, spinach 65c 
@1, turnips 85@90c, lettuce 2@2.75 p bskt, 
white onions 4@7 p bbl, red and yellow 
2.75@4.50, rhubarb 3@5 p 100 bchs, radisheg 
75c@1.25 p bskt, string beans 2@4 p bskt, 
tomatoes 1.25@3 p carrier. 

Wool. 

A little more interest has been noted in 
eastern wool circles; demand extended to 
nearly all grades and prices held generally 
steady. The total amount moved, however, 
has not been large and situation is still 
rather quiet. Representatives of Boston 
houses are reported as buying the new clip 
as fast as it comes off the sheep’s back at 
11@12%c p lb for Utah and Ida, and 11@12c 
for Nev. Dealers claim the prices paid this 
spring for new wool are above the present 
market, but stocks are generally considered 
quite moderate and with strong foreign ad- 
vices, the feeling is firm. At seaboard mar- 
kets, O and Pa XX and above, washed, 27@ 
27%c, do coarse 25@26c, Mich, Wis and N Y 
xX and above 21@22c, do coarse 23@24c, fine 
O and Pa delaines 28%@29c, do Mich and 
Wis 23@24c, unwashed delaine 18@19c, O, 
Pa, Mich and N Y fine unmerch 20@22c, do 
unwashed 18@20c, 4% blood O and Mich 19@ 
oo fine territory 10@12c, do medium 13@ 

Cc. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 70 
@75c p bu, No 2 white oats 53c, bran $20@ 
22 p ton, cottonseed meal 28@30, gluten 
meal 23@25, middlings 20@21, hay 9@15. 
Eggs 15@16c p doz, live fowls 12@13c p Ib, 
broilers 30@35c, turkeys 12@1l5ic, ducks 12@ 
14c. Potatoes 80@85c p bu, do seed 1@1.25, 
onions 1.25@1.50, turnips 25c, apples 1.25@ 
2.50, spinach 50@60c. 

At Albany, potatoes $2.50@3 p bbl, red 
and yellow onions 3@3.75, do white 4@5, 
beans 1.50@1.65, apples 3.50@6 p bbl, cran- 
berries 8@9. Eggs 18@19c p doz, live 
fowls 11@12c p lb, turkeys 12@13c, ducks 10 
@lic. Corn 70@72c p bu, oats 51@53c, bran 
20@21 p ton, cottonseed meal 27, middlings 
20@22, hay 11@17. 

At Watertown, potatoes 65@75c p bu, 
beets 40c, turnips 35@40c, parsnips' 14%4@2c 
p Ib, cabbage 4@5c each, beans $1.50@1.75 
p bu. Live veal calves 4.50 p 100 lbs, steers 
5@6, lambs 4@5, fowis 10@1lc p Ib, eggs 14 
@léc p doz. Hay 12@16 p ton, rye straw il 


* @14, corn meal 28, bran 21@22, middlings 


21@22. Maple sugar 9@10c p lb, syrup 65@ 
75c p gal. 

At Rochester, No 1 white oats 50@52c p 
bu, corn 70c, bran $22 p ton, middlings 22, 
hay 9@13, rye straw 9@12. Apples $3@5 p 
bbl, cranberries 7.50@10, beans 1.35@2 p bu, 
beets 40@50c, carrots 35@40c, onions 1.25@ 
1.50, parsnips 25c, spinach 50@75c, cabbage 
12@13 p ton, honey li6c p Ib. Steers 9%@ 
10%c p lb d w, veal calves 9@10c, sheep 9@ 
12c. Eggs 16@1i7c p doz, live fowls 10@12c 
p Ib, turkeys 12c, ducks 12@1l4c, fowls 13@ 
14c d w, turkeys 15@17c, geese 12@1l4c. 

At Buffalo, eggs 16@17c p doz, live tur- 
keys 12@14c p lb, fowls 12@13c, ducks 12@ 
13c, geese 10@1lc, pigeons 15@25c p pair. 
Potatoes 75@85c p bu, cabbage 40@50c, 
onions $1@1.25, parsnips 40@50c, turnips 30 
@35c,e cabbage 2@2.25 p bbl. Apples 3.50@ 
6.50 p bbl, strawberries 5@5.50 p 24-qt case. 
Timothy hay 10@14 p ton, rye straw 7.50@ 
8, bran 16.75@19, middlings 16.75@20.50. Ma- 
ple sugar 7@10c p Ib, syrup 80@90c p gal. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, ap- 
ples $3@5.50 p bbl, cranberries 9@10, pars- 
nips 90c@1, turnips 50@75c, carrots 1@1.25, 
beets 2.50@2.75, potatoes 90c@1.10, onions 
1.40@1.50, cabbage 2@2.25 p bbl, sweet pota- 








toés 2.50@5. Maple sugar 8%@l0c p lb, 
syrup 70@90c p gal. Eggs 164%2@1i7\%ec p doz, 
goose 38@40c, duck 18@20c, live fowls 12@ 
14c p lb, chickens 13@15c, ducks 12@13c, tur- 
keys 13@14c, geese 8@9c. Timothy hay 13@ 
15 p ton, clover mixed 10.50@11, bran 18.50 
@19, middlings 18.50@21.50, No 2 yellow corn 
69@70c p bu, No 2 white oats 4914@50c. Veal 
calves 6@6.25 p 100 lbs 1 w, clipped wethers 
5.70@5.80, mixed ewes and wethers 3.50@4.75, 
clipped lambs 4.50@6.80, hogs 7.10@7.50, pigs 
6.80@6.90. 

At Philadelphia, eggs 164%4@17c p doz, live 
fowls 12@14c p.lb, chickens 15@35c, ducks 
12@13c, geese 9@10c. Apples $3.50@6 p bbl, 
Cal oranges 2.25@4, Fla grape fruit 5@7, 
strawberries 25@40c p qt. Eastern Rose 
and Hebron potatoes $3@3.25 p 165 lbs, N Y¥ 
80@95c p bu, foreign 2@2.50 p 168-lb sack, 
onions 75c@1.25 p bu, cabbage 22@25 p ton, 
spinach 1@1.25 p bbl, lettuce 2@4.50, celery 
1@2.25 p cra, asparagus 15@35c p bch, rad- 
ishes 75c@1.50 p 100 behs. Bran 19@20.50 p 
ton, timothy hay 10.50@16, clover 11@12, rye 
straw 9@15.50, No 2 Pa red wheat 86%4@87c 
p bu, corn 6444@65c, No 2 white*clipped oats 
50%e. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, live steers $5.50@ 
6.50 p 100 lbs, butcher grades 5@6.30, stock- 
ers 3.75@5.25, bulls 2.73@5.25, veal calves 3@ 
6.25, hogs 6.45@7.40, sheep 5@5.50, lambs 4.50 
@7. No 2 red winter wheat 84@84i4c p bu, 
corn 65@65%c, oats 4414%c, timothy hay 9.50@ 
13.75 p ton, clover mixed 9@10.75, rye straw 
5.50@6, bran 17.50, middlings 17.50@18.50. 
Eggs i4c p doz, live fowls 10%c p 1b, chick- 
ens 12c, turkeys 9@10c, ducks 10c, geese 3@5 
p doz. Ben Davis apples 3.50@5.25 p bbl, 
potatoes 85@90c p bu, seed 1.05@1.35, onions 
2.50@2.75 p bbl, rhubarb 30@50c p large bch, 
asparagus 15@25c, new beets 40@45c p doz 
behs, carrots 40c, turnips 20@25c, string 
beans 1.50@3 p bx. 

At Columbus, live steers $3@4.50 p 100 lbs, 
veal calves 3@6, hogs 6@6.40, sheep 2@4. 
Eges 14c p doz, live fowls 10c p lb, turkeys 
12@1l4c, ducks 10c, turkeys 13@l4c d w, 
ducks ile. Potatoes 80@82c p bu, onions 
1.25@1.35, turnips 40c, beans 1.40@1.50, cab- 
bage $30@35 p ton, apples 4@4.50 p bbl, cran- 
berries 6@6.50. Corn 68@70c p bu, oats 48 
@50c, bran 19 p ton, shorts 18, middlings 
20, screenings 17, hay 9@10.50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 15@ 
16c p doz, duck 18@20c, fowls 12@15c, chick- 
ens 16@35c, ducks 10@138c, turkeys 12@1ic. 
Potatoes 85@90c p bu, asparagus 15@30c p 
bch, cabbage $20@25 p ton, onions 1.10@1.25 
p bu, spinach 1@1.25 p bbl, string beans 
1.75@2.25 p bx, apples 3@5 p bbl, strawber- 
ries 15@25c p qt. Prime steers 5.40@6.25 p 
100 Ibs, fair 4@5.20, butcher cows 1.75@4.50, 
bulls 3.20@4.50, hogs 6.25@7.45, wooled sheep 
3.50@6, do clipped 3@5.50, wooled lambs 5.50 
@7.65, do clipped 5@6.75, spring lambs 8@i1, 
veal calves 4@6.75. Wheat 79%c p bu, corn 
64144c, oats 48%4c, timothy hay 12@15.50 p 
ton, clover mixed 11@13, rye straw 12@13, 
bran 18.50@20, middlings 18@19. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


Extra cmy butter scored another ad- 
vance at leading markets, reaching 33c p Ib 
at New York and 3ic at Chicago, 10@11%c 
higher than a year ago, and 12@lic above 
two years ago, but a decline of 2c p Ib soon 
followed. Output at creameries has been 
only moderate all the season, and with 
storage goods exhausted and receipts run- 
ning light, especially of extra grades, 
prices necessarily advanced. Dealers in 
many instances have had difficulty in keep- 
ing their trade supplied. Consumption has 
fallen off somewhat at the high figures, but 
demand is: sufficient to absorb the supply, 
which keeps the situation healthy. Nearly 
all conditions tend to make a firm and high 
market. Beef is high, which has led many 
dairymen to work off some of their cows, 
the demand for milk holds good, and recent 
legislation favors the dairy interests. In 
fact, nearly all farm produce commands 
good prices, considerably above those of 
former years. That the stiff rates are the 
result of natural causes is plainly evident. 
No producer would hold back stock at this 
time of the year, especially with such in- 
ducements to sell as are now offered, and 
when quality is such that it deteriorates 
rapidly by holding. Potatoes, apples, eggs, 
cheese, poultry, meats, etc, are all higher 
than for several years, which has a direct 
influence on the butter market. That other 
markets are similarly firm is shown by the 
fact that a representative of a large east- 
ern house was unable to purchase any 
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amount of lower grade butter in Montreal, 
and the output for April of several Cana- 
dian creameries is said to be contracted 
for by an English firm. Our exports have 
been reduced to practically nothing, and 
many dealers have had difficulty in supply- 
ing their customers with undergrade stock. 
The dairy business cannot be made nor un- 
done in a week nor in months, and we are 
now feeling the effects of the severe drouth 
last summer. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......31 @31l%e 311%4@32 c 28 @29 c 
1901 .......21 @21%c 21 @21i%c 191%46@20 c 
1900 .......17%@18 c 18 @18t%ec 17%@18 c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
29@31c p Ib, prints 30@32c, dairy 28@30c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 30@31c, prints 31@32c, 
dairy 28@30c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin 
33@34c, state cmy 29@30c.—At Buffalo, 
fancy prints 31@31%c, tubs 3lc, dairy 20@ 
27¢c, roils 22@26c. 

At New York, prices 2c p Ib lower. Cmy 
extra 31@31%c p Ib, firsts 30@30%4c, fancy 
state dairy 30c, firsts 29@29%4c, western imt 
emy 26@30c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Elgin 
prints 33@33l4c p lb, tubs 324%@33c, O and 
Pa cmy 30@3l1c, dairy 20@25c, roll 22@23c.— 
At Philadelphia, extra Elgin and other 
separator cmy 34c, firsts 33@33%c, ladle 27 
@30c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extras firm at 
82c p lb, firsts 29@30c, seconds 26@27c, dairy 
2ic.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 30c, prints 
3ic, dairy 20@238c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separa- 
tor cmy strong at 33@34c p lb, do firsts 30 
@3ic, extra gathered cmy 30@3li1c, firsts 28 
@2814c, imt cmy 24@28c, ladle 23@26c, dairy 
23@28c. 

At Boston, market has ruled firm. Vt 
and N H cmy extra 322c p Ib, N Y 32c, west- 
ern 32c, firsts 30@31c, Vt dairy extra 30@ 
31c, N Y 30c, firsts 28@29c. 


The Cheese Market. 


Fancy lines of fall made cheese are fast 
becoming scarce, and prices firmer, at all 
the large markets. Poorer stock also com- 
mands high figures. New goods have come 
forward only sparingly as yet and have 
little influence on the market. The situa- 
tion continues decidedly firm. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
11@1li%c p lb.—At Albany, cheddars 12@ 
18c, flats 11%@12%c.—At Watertown, twins 
13c.—At Rochester, choice twins 13@14¢c.— 
At Buffalo, fancy new 11@12c, skims 8@9c. 

At New York, situation continues decid- 
edly firm. Choice small fall made 13@13%¢c 
P lb, do large 12@12%c, choice small 124%@ 
12%c, do large 114%@11%c, light skims 9@ 
1014c, do full 344@4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 
firm at 124%@12%c p lb, flats 13@13%c. 

At Chicago, market continues firm. 
Choice old twins 12c p lb, new 11@11%c, 
daisies 12%4c, Young Americas 13c, Swiss 
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12%@13%c, limburger 12@12%c, brick 11% 
@13c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, choice N Y 
13@13%c p lb, O 13@13%c, No 1 bricks 15c. 
——At Philadelphia, fancy fall made 12%@ 
3c, choice 11%@12c, part skims 8@9c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats firm at 13¢ p 
lb, twins 13c, young America 14e, brick 15c. 
—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 13c, flats 
1214c, family favorites 13c. 

At Boston, in fair demand at firm prices. 
Choice fall tWins 13@13%c p Ib, firsts 114%@ 
12%c, seconds 9@1ic, Ohio flats 10@12c. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Cowpeas—A. S. M., Pennsylvania: The 
sample of cowpeas sent has been determined 
by Prof A. J. Pieters of the seed laboratory 
of the United States department of agricul- 
ture as the Blackeye and not the Whip- 
poorwill variety 








Poland China Swine—J. B., Long Island: 


We do not keep a directory of breeders of 
these pigs or other breeds of live stock, ex- 
cept our Farmers’ Exchange column, which 
is maintained especially to effect trades be- 
tween farmers, breeders, etc. A want in 
this would put you in communication with 
nearby breeders. 





Farm Questions--A. S. C*, New Jersey: 
Bordeaux mixture should be applied through 
a good nozzle made for that purpose. One 
of the very best is known as the bordeaux 
nozzle. The crop referred to on grass, land 
would be very much benefited by a dress- 
ing of manure or commercial fertilizers. 
Don’t place too much confidence in ‘moon 
signs’ for planting. 


About Ducks—G. C., South Carolinas 
Blue Swedish ducks were advertised in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist. Set eggs in April pr May, 
possibly a month earlier than in South Car- 
Olina. It requires 28 days for them to hatch. 
Ducks begin to lay in late winter or early 
spring and usualiy lay an egg every day 
for from 30, to 120 days, depending largely 
on the breed. 





Oyster Shell Bark Louse—H. V., New 


Jersey: This can be destroyed by scraping 
or washing the trunk and main branches 
of the infested apple tree with a strong 
soap solution before the eggs hatch. After 
the insects hatch, about the middle of May, 
spray with one pound whale oil soap in six 
gallons water, or 10 to 12% solution of kero- 
sene emulsion and water. 


Questions Answered—C. L. K., New 
York: Spray your carrots when worms first 
show appearance with bordeaux mixture, 
in which is used four ounces paris green 
per 50 gallons. Would advise the draining 
of the swamp. 








Save $10.--Per Cow 


EVERY YEAR OF USE. 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


Prices $50.- to $800.- 
“Alpha” and “Baby” styles. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





A Mitk Cooler 


isa device for cooling milk quickly 

i ee ty a — from the cow. 
e 0 © expose eve: 

Bticie o it to the alr, thus cooling 

itand driving out all bad odors 

and germs which spoil milk very 

quickly and reduce its value. 


e Milk Cooler and Aerator 
does this i and better than any other, Send for 
rices and free catalogue of Farm and Dairy supplies. 
. R. LEWIS, Manfr., Box 14. Cortland, N. Y. 






















DOLLARS 


AN 800 LB. SCALE. 
ON WHEELS. 
HARDENED PIVOTS. 

- PLATFORM 18 X 26 IN. 
Delivered to your Railroad Station. Accurate, ; 
durable and well finished. No agents needed. 

BUY OF THE MAKER. 

Other sizes and styles made. Circulars free 
if you address Box 9 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
HE PAYS THE FREICHT. 















SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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The Eastern Farmer and National Irrigation. 
HON FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, NEVADA. 


6co 


It is quite true that the opening up to 
settlement of the great central _ prairie 
states unsettled farm values in the east. 
But the conditions were very different in 
states like Illincis and Iowa from what 
they were in the arid region. In the prairie 
states there was all at once an enormous 
area of land brought under cultivation and 
production. No investment of capital was 
necessary to accomplish this, except what 
it cost to buy the tools with which to 
cultivate the ground and harvest the crops. 

The reclamation of irrigable arid lands 
must come about by a wholly different 
process. For every acre of arid public land 
reclaimed the government must first spend 
at least from $5 to $20 an acre to bring the 
water within reach of _ settlers. This 
amount the settlers will pay back to the 
government. The settlers themselves in 
building their distributing systems and 
lateral ditches and in leveling the land and 
checking it up and preparing it for irriga- 
tion must put from $10 to $50 an acre ad- 
ditional labor on the land. Either they 
must do the work themselves or they must 
hire it done and pay out the money for 
the labor. 

There is thus made necessary the invest- 
ment of from $20 to $50 an acre of labor 
and capital in the reclaimed land before it 
will produce anything, and this investment 
insures a slow, gradual and symmetrical de- 
velopment, creating in advance of produc- 
tion from the land all the local industries 
which a populous community demands, and 
absorbing in the home market thus created 
the larger portion of the products of the 
irrigated land. 

As to the surplus, there is no possibility 
that it could in any way come in compe- 
tition with the eastern farmer. The mar- 
ket in the orient for our food products is 
limited only by the possibilities of secur- 
ing transportation for them on the Pacific 
ocean at a sufficiently low rate to com- 
mand this Asiatic market. The largest 
steamships in the world are now being 
built for this freight carrying trade, and 
when they are built they must have freight 
to carry. It is not practicable to transport 
the ordinary food products from the farms 
of the Mississippi valley to the Pacific sea- 
board to supply this Asiatic demand. The 
long haul is necessarily too costly. It is the 
farms of the extreme west and the arid 
region which must produce the food which 
we will supply to the four hundred millions 
of people in Asia. We of Nevada and the 
west would go to the east to buy from the 
eastern manufacturer the tools with which 
we cultivate our farms, the furniture for 
our houses, the clothes that we would wear, 
the great plants of mining machinery cost- 
ing millions of dollars. 

Now who must furnish the food consumed 
by those who operate the eastern mills, 
and the looms and the factories of all kinds 
which would supply us in Nevada with 
these productions? Why, the eastern farm- 
er, of course. Just in proportien that the 
demand of the west for the production of 
the eastern factories increases will the home 
markets of the eastern farmer increase; and 
his home market is his best market. 

The enlargement of our foreign commerce 
is no doubt of great importance, but the 
enlargement of our internal commerce and 
home markets is of greater importance. The 
market which the American manufacturers 
will have in Nevada, when her arjd lands 
are reclaimed, is a better and a surer mar- 
ket than that which they could have in 
any foreign country in the world. And this 
is true of the whole arid region. 

The pending bill on irrigation, which has 
passed the senate and is now favorably re- 
ported to the house, imposes no burden on 
the federal treasury. It simply permits the 
west to reclaim itself by providing that the 
sales from the receipts of public land in 
the arid states and territories shall be ap- 
plied to the storage and conservation of wa- 
ter. The cost is imposed upon the land 
reclaimed and is also paid back to the 
fund by the settlers in ten annual install- 
rnents, so that the fund will be a revolving 
fund that will entirely accomplish the work. 
The bill guards against land speculation in 
every way,.and holds the government lands 
in small tracts for actual settlers and home 
seekers. Certainly no more rational sys- 
tem could be devised for promoting the 
—- reclamation and settlement of the 
west, 


‘eation; May, Advantages of 





The Work of the Grange. 


HIGH PRIEST G; B» HORTON. 


Socially, the grange ranks high among 
the many organizations of the. day, and 
in some respects it is superior to many, in 
that its membership is. open to the hus- 
band, the wife and the children with equal 
opportunities offered. Thus conditions are 
founded for a social culture clean and 
broad in its character. 

Intellectually, the grange is a great suc- 
cess. Through its opportunities for the en- 
couragement of thinking, reading, writing 
and speaking, the men and women of the 
farm are fast becoming. competent to act 
well their: respective parts in: the many 
public duties which are a part of American 
society and citizenship. 

Financially, our order teaches the very 
essence of success; a. better understand- 
ing of all branches of farming and home 
making, through fortnightly discussions of 
topics relating to the different parts of our 
industry; constant encouragement to shel- 
ter farm tools, and a better cultivation of 
the soil; discouragement to the credit sys- 
tem, and useless losses to money through 
litigation; a better understanding of bus-+ 
iness methods, and the ambition to take 
a broader advantage of the opportunities 
of the business world in buying and selling. 

Influentially, the grange is doing a great 
work. Through its opportunities for dis- 
cussion and its businesslike methods of 
bringing a great power to bear upon a 
single proposition, the farmers of the state 
have come to the front rank in influence 
upon questions of public importance. Al- 
though strictly non-partisan, no politician 
or political party can consider it other 
than suicidal to declare for acts in oppo- 
sition to the express conclusions of the 
grange. As a direct aid to a maintenance 
of a strong and healthy influence, the 
grange is withal a creator of a healthy 
public sentiment and opinion, which is the 
a beginning for the enactment of just 

ws. 

— 


Louisville, Ky, is the birthplace of a 
new political organization, to be known 
as the allied people’s party of the United 
States. It is composed of reform elements 
opposed to. the democratic and republican 
parties. Its platform reaffirms the spirit 
of the declaration of principles adopted 
at the national conventions of the people’s 
party in St Louis, Omaha and Cincinnati, 
and the demand for the initiative and ref- 
erendum and the government ownership 
of all public utilities are its principal 
Planks. 


The National Grange Quarterly Bulletin 
for the second quarter of the year is just 
out. The general topic for discussion is 
Education, during April being A good edu- 
education; 
June, A special education. Valuable sug- 
gestions to lecturers are given and a time- 
ly article on grange field meetings. 
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M F Roofing Tin 
is made | b: ;hand labor—the old-style 
Gearue to U cuoseu vai Aglo"Caccets 
Pittsburg, forillustrated book on roofing, 
American Tin Plate Company, New York, 





Pumps water by water power; runs 
without attentions gives a constant 
flow and is sold on 30 days trial, 
Unequaled for the farm or country 
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ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 
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RuRAL BOOK 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 
Greenhouse Construction. 

By L. R. Taft. A complete treatise 
on greenhouse structures and arrange- 
ments of the various forms and styles 
of plant houses for professional florists 
as well as amateurs. All the best and 
most improved structures are so fully 
and clearly described that anyone who 
desires to build a greenhouse will have 
no difficulty in determining the kind 
best suited to his purpose. The mod- 
ern and most successful methods of 
heating and ventilating are fully treat- 
ed upon. The construction of hotbeds 
and frames receives appropriate atten- 
tention. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Greenhouse Management. 

By L. R. Taft. This book forms an 
almost indispensable companion volume 
to Greenhouse Construction. In it the 
author gives the results of his many 
years’ experience, together with that 
of the most successful florists and gar- 
deners, in the management of growing 
plants under glass. So minute and 
practical are the various systems and 
methods of growing and forcing roses, 
violets, carnations, and all the most 
important florists’ plants, as well as 
fruits and vegetables, described, that by 
a careful study of this work and the fol- 
lowing of its teachings, failure is al- 
most impossible. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.50 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. 

By C. L. Allen. A complete history, 
description, methods of propagation 
and full directions for the successful 
culture of bulbs in the garden, dwell- 
ing or greenhouse. The illustrations 
which embellish this -work have been 
drawn from nature, and have been en- 
graved especially for this book. The 
cultural directions are plainly stated, 
practical and to the point. Cloth, 12mo, 

1.59 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 


By F. D. Coburn. New, revised and 
enlarged edition. The breeding, rear- 
ing and management of swine, and the 
prevention and treatment of their dis- 
eases. It is the fullest and freshest 
compendium relating to swine breeding 
yet offered. After chapters showing 
the magnitude and importance of the 
swine industry of the commercial 
world, the work takes up all the stand- 
ard breeds in detail and treats con- 
cisely of their origin and history. This 
is followed by numerous chapters on 
their breeding, feeding, management, 
fattening, slaughtering, curing and 
preserving, covering the many details 
of the business from mating to mar- 
keting; from pen to pickling. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.50 
The New Egg Farm. 

By H. H. Stoddard. A practical, re- 
liable manual upon producing eggs and 
poultry for market as a profitable bus- 
iness enterprise, either by itself or con- 
nected with other branches of agri- 
culture. It tells all about how to feed 
and manage, how to breed and select, 
incubators and brooders, its labor- 
saving gevices, etc., etc. 12mo, 331 pp., 
140 original illustrations. Cloth. 1.00 
The Ice Crop. 

By Theron L. Hiles. How to harvest, 
ship and use ice. A complete, practical 
treatise for farmers, dairymen, ice 
dealers, produce shippers, meat pack- 
ers, cold storers, and all interested in 
ice houses, cold storage, and the hand- 
ling or use of ice in any way. Includ- 
ing many recipes for iced dishes and 
beverages. The book is illustrated by 
cuts of the tools and machinery used 
in cutting and storing ice, and the dif- 
ferent forms of ice houses and cold 
storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., 16mo. 
Cloth. 1.00 

Above are briefly described a few only of the 
many books on similar subjects which we, the largest 
Publishers of Rural Books in the World, supply. _ 


Catalog Free of these and many other pubil- 
cations. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, rll. 

















Southern Growers’ Association’s Plans. 





The executive committee of the farmers 
and tobacco growers’ association met at 
Carrollton, Ky, April 9, and adopted an 
agreement for the association svhereby all 
growers in 34 counties of Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, Ohio and West Virginia that sign the 
agreement, promise to sell to the associa- 
tion for five years, their entire crops of to- 
bacco, the association agreeing to buy the 
same. The price during the five years 
shall be as follows per pound: 

ASSOCIATION’S CONTRACT PRICE OF TOBACCO, 


7-—-—-Grade—- ——~ 

1 2 3 
SRD ieicincts6cs snes once 5c 8c 
PY Kiar nadatorensceewes 5 8 12 
SE MT soison x03ens agus 6 10 12 
pO. a Se ee 9 121% 17 
WOME  1OOE ic vi ccssncsece 18 22 26 
Tips . seaweree 5 7 
Green ‘and ‘frosted. ee ern 2 oe — 


The association is to pay the grower, on 
delivery of tobacco, 50% of its value; bal- 
ance six months after delivery. Should 
the grower sell to anyone but the asso- 
ciation, the grower shall pay the associa- 
tion 2 cents per pound. Should the asso- 
ciation refuse to receive a grower’s to- 
bacco, he may sell it to anyone else and 
then collect from the association the dif- 
ference between the sales price and the 
association price. 

This agreement is drawn up to evade the 
state anti-trust law and will become oper- 
ative when signed by the growers that 
raise the great bulk of heavy leaf. 





Tobacco Notes. 


GrorGiA—Tobacco all sold by growers at 
Attapulgus, Decatur county, at. 10 to 16 
cents for all sun-grown Cuban leaf and 
Sumatra and Cuban shaded at 35 to 45 





TOBACCO—GRANGE 





MRS W. H. BULKLEY. 
Pomona, New York State Grange. 


cents per pound. Good prospects are re- 
ported throughout this section and plant- 
ing has just begun. The winter has been 
favorable for work and will likely result in 
an increased acreage of shaded Sumatra. 





New York’s State Grange Pomona. 





Among the many lady workers in the 
grange of the Empire state, none are more 
enthusiastic in what they undertake, than 
the new Pomona, Mrs W. H. Bulkley of 
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West Groton. The local grange was organ- 
ized in the Bulkley home, which has been 
in the family since 1825. Mr Bulkley was 
the first master and Mrs Bulkley the first 
secretary. Each or both have been officers 
ever since. Mrs Bulkley is also vice-pres- 
ident of the political equality club of Gro- 
ton, with about 50 members. West Groton 
is a prosperous grange of about 115 mem- 
bers. Mrs Bulkley was formerly Ellie A. 
Lynch, was born in 1866 and taught school 
in Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan and New 
York. She was a graduate from the Auburn 
(N Y) high school, being among the high- 
est in the class and securing the scientific 
honor. She was married in 1890 





New York Grange Doings. 





Monroe grange, recently organized, now 
has 35 members and this’ enterprising 
grange is considering the building of a hall. 

Charlton conferred degrees on three 
candidates April 5. This grange is in a 
flourishing condition, its «membership in- 
cluding some of the most progressive peo- 
ple in town. 

Oalaka at Fort Hill is building a consid- 
erable addition to its hall, so it now has 
one of the finest in Genesee county. It 
recently furnished dinner to a very large 
number at a farmers’ institute. An open 
meeting was held March 28, at which Prof 
J. L. Stone and Prof John Craig of Cornell 
university delivered addresses. Those at- 
tending were very much pleased with the 
lectures. 





How many readers of American Agri- 
culturist fully appreciate the special crop 
report in the issue of March 22?. It beats 
the government report to death. In fact, 
American Agriculturist reports are gen- 
erally more accurate and always ahead.— 
[D. Ross, Miami County, O. 




















sized potatoes. 





POTATO 


GROWERS 
WILL MAKE LARGE PROFITS 


if they always use Bradley’s Fertilizers either with 
or-without stable manure in planting their potatoes. 

The use of Bradley’s Fertilizers encourages a 
vigorous growth that makes sturdy vines, which will with- 
stand drought, and produce a large crop of uniform- 
Do not accept unworthy substitutes, but 


use only the “old reliable” Bradley’s, which never fails 
to satisfy every user. 
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April Rain. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD.- 


I heard my lover calling, 
Ere yet the day could be. 
“Arise! Arise!’’ he softly said, 
“And come and walk with me. 


He sang without my window 
An exquisite refrain. 

I rose and went with gladness 
To meet the April rain. 


All in the early twilight, 
Ere yet the day could be, 
We talked of love and beauty, 

And joy and poetry. 


His steps were set to music 
Along the April lands, 

And yet his tender touches 
Were on my face and hands. 


He vanished through a golden door, 
Beside a woodland dim, 
And every weed a jewel wore 
In memory of him. 
ARI 


Teachers’ Stories. 

Some 12 years ago, when [ taught in 
western Kansas, I had a school of some 35, 
—black, white, English, Dutch, Irish and 
native American. About three-fourths of 
the school were boys. My first difficulty 
was with a black girl of 12. I kept her 
after school and talked to her as kindly 
and considerately as I could, while at the 
same time showing my disapproval of 
what she had done. Finally’ she = said, 
“Teacher, I won’t do nothin’ mean no 
more. I wouldn’t anyway, only that hate- 
ful old Maria Smith (a 16-years-old girl 
who taught the term before) just hated me 
because I was black. She wouldn’t let me 
stay with her and the white girls at re- 
cess, and there wasn’t any black girls com- 
ing but me, an’ the boys was always just 
as mean.” Not a very lucid explanation, 
but I understood, and as I kissed her good- 
night at the door, I felt sure she would 
keep her promise. She did.—[{Mrs H. D. F. 

One of my small pupils had just begun 
attending school and usually stayed in the 
school room at recess time, being quite 
timid. But one noon the girls gained her 
consent to go with them to a bush lot near 
the woods, after hazelnuts. After they got 
there they all slipped away from her, and 
she returned, weeping as if her heart would 
break, and told me what they did. Later 
I asked them why they did such a naughty 
deed. Why, they only did it to cure her 
of being afraid. I tried to impress it upon 
their minds how it would seem to them 
to be treated so, upon which they said 
they were sorry and kissed her, asking her 
to forgive them.—[Mrs J. B. Brown, 

-One bright, mischievous little fellow was 
constantly doing things he must be cor- 
rected for, for the good of the school, but 
he took his punishments as a matter of 
course, and went from one prank to an- 
other as quickly as his wits would carry 
him. It seemed as if he would take up all 
my time and make my school a failure. 
Finally I said, ‘‘Now, Charlie, you are to 
blame, but it does no good to punish you, 
yet somebody must be punished, so you 
must punish me. I want you to take this 
pin and prick me hard.”’ He begged pite- 
ously to be let off, but I remained firm, and 
she sobbingly pricked me ever so little. I 
made him keep on till he had pricked me 
severely. He was completely subdued and 
I never had any more trouble with him, 
and my school was a success. I do not 
know how this plan would work in most 
cases. I should not care to try unless I 
Was sure the pupil cared for me. But it 
was a complete success this time.—[Fair 
Banks, New Hampshire. 

When scarcely more than a girl I was 
left a widow with a two-years-old child, 
and going back to my parents’ home, tried 
to drown my grief in the active life of a 
teacher, as I had taught a while before my 
marriage. The first few weeks of school 
passed pleasantly. One morning in Octo- 
ber we were gathered about the = stove, 
when someone remarked, ‘Ike Peters is 
coming to school next week.” This re- 
mark, I noticed, was received with sundry 
wise shakes of young heads. At last a lit- 
tle boy said, ‘“‘Teacher, Ike is an awful bad 
boy; he licks every boy on the playground, 
and last winter he threatened to lick the 
teacher, too.” I began to wonder how Ike 
and I should get along, but soon deter- 
mined on my plan. On Monday morning, 
when Ike made his appearance, I advanced 
to meet him and literally quaked in my 


shoes when I saw a strapping young man, 
who, to use the boys’ expression, might 
lick the teacher and all the school. I told 
the children to leave me, as I wanted to 
talk to Ike awhile; so I sat down beside 
him and chatted as .pleasantly as I could 
for a little while. Then I said, “Now, Ike, 
I believe you are the largest and strong- 
est boy in school, and I am going to ask 
you to give me your friendship and as- 
sistance this winter. You see, I have had 
a terrible trouble and I have taken up this 
work to keep my mind from dwelling on my 
own sad lot. I am told you control the 
playground. Now will you agree to keep 
order during times of intermission?” He 
answered ‘Yes,’ and we shook hands on 
the spot. Neither had I ever cause to re- 
gret the compact, for my school was a suc- 
cess. Ike allowed no fighting, and to this 
day, when I meet Ike Peters, he always 
seems heartily glad to see me. I taught 
that school three terms and never had a 
bit of trouble.—[K. B. J., Pennsylvania. 


Games and Jollity. 


MRS I. E. Q., OHIO. 


Among the many happy times that have 
been mine in recent years, the recollection 
of a birthday party that I attended one 
evening often brings a smile. I was a com- 
parative stranger among the young peo- 
ple present, and did not anticipate having 
a pleasant time, but when I was ushered 
into the room where we were to lay aside 
our wraps, I found there two young ladies 
with whom I was slightly acquainted, and 
one of them had a large bouquet of car- 
nations which she insisted upon sharing 
with me. This little incident made me feel 
that the fates were propitious, and I went 
downstairs in much better spirits. 

It was not long before games were called 
for, and as I was familiar with a great 
many, I soon found myself quite popular. 
After charades, old-fashioned ‘stage- 
coach,” and several others, we played 
“Grunt.”’ In playing this game a circle is 
formed by the players, and one of them 
stands in the center, blindfolded and with 
a broom in his hands. Then the circle 
moves around a few times, until asked to 
stop by the blindfolded one, when he takes 
his stand in front of one of the circle, and 
thumping on the floor commands that per- 
son to grunt. If he cannot name the per- 
son. by .the grunt, he commands him to 
whistle, and then to sing, and after he has 
guessed the name, exchanges places with 
him. Nothing could cause more fun and 
laughter than this game. 

But the funniest thing of all happened in 
a flower game. There was an old bachelor 
in the party, whom we thought we'd play 
a little trick on, so in this game instead 
of the leader going around and whisper- 
ing to each one the name of a flower, as 
she ought, she told us all not to say any- 
thing except the bachelor, and whispered 
to him that his flower would be “daisy.” 
Then, as usual, the company was instruct- 
ed aloud that the leader would count ten, 
when they were all to shout the name of 
their flower—such as “I’m a lily,” “I’m a 
pink,” etc. 

When the proper time came, the bachelor 
shouted, in a powerful voice, ‘“‘I’m a daisy,’’ 
and you can imagine his astonishment and 
confusion when he found that he was the 
only one who had shouted. After the first 
few moments of embarrassment, however, 
he entered into the joke of it with the rest, 
and by suppertime was himself again. Of 
course it was rather an unkind thing to 
do, but it did seem so funny at the time. 


“Just Like a Brother.” 


CHATTERBOX OF CHAUTAUQUA, 


While visiting my old home last week 
my little brothers requested me to go out 
to the barn and see their little calves. 
I of course was glad to go and listen to 
their thrilling adventures leading them, and 
my mind wandered back to the time when 
I, too, led calves. 

Father took great pride in his cattle, 
and cautioned my brothers and me not to 
unhitch the little calves at all. But the 
temptation was too great, so when he’d go 
to town for a day, we’d take advantage 
of the occasion, knowing. it was wrong, 
but consoling ourselves with the thought, 
“We won’t hurt ’em.” I was about five 
years old and my brother two years older, 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


so he deemed himself a great big boy and 
poor little me just a “kid.” 

There were 20 calves to pick from, so 
Ora chose the largest one, a great red calf 
named Babe, for himself, and in a fatherly 
manner he unhitched the smallest one for 
me. The large one would jump and play 
but the little one took life easy and seldom 
ventured off from a walk. Then Ora’d say, 
“Ho, ho! My calf and I can go around 
the barn three times to you once!” I said 
I could run fast if that horrid calf would, 
and I could lead Babe if he’d let me. But 
he replied, ‘‘Ha, ha! You wouldn’t run a 
rod ’fore you’d fall down and Babe’d run 
over you, and you’d go in the house 
a-squalling.”’ 

Well, Tablers, it just made me mad, so 
I tied up “little white legs’’ and went in 
the house after informing him “he was 
the meanest brother,” etc. Next day [I 
was determined I would lead Babe, so I 
begged and coaxed but to no avail. Then 
I resolved upon “yelling.”” Whether’ the 
music charmed him into submission, or 
whether he thought the thrilling notes 
might reach the ears of our good mother, 
I do not know. At any rate, he said, “Now 
you see here! You don’t come to my 
shoulder, and you’re short-legged too. Now 
you know you can’t run half as fast as 
I, so you better not try.” 

“IT will, and I’ll hang on too, long legs, 
or short legs! Now you just see!” Saying 
this I took the rope, and with a fearful 
jump the calf started. The barn was very 
large and there was a path clear around 
(inside), but that stupid calf did not keep 
in it, but dashed into the wagon depart- 
ment, where it was dark as midnight. He 
jumped over the wagon tongue. It’s need- 
less to say I stopped and Babe went on. 
For a minute or so time was blank. Next 
I knew Ora was calling “L—, L—!” You 
know he was a dear good brother in a 
case like that, so he helped me up, brushed 
the dirt off from me and kindly said, 
“There, now, don’t cry.” 

But oh, there was a big hole torn in my 
white apron. What would mother say? 
I knew also she’d be cross if she knew 
Ora allowed me to lead the big calf, so 
I said, ‘‘Now, Ora, if you won’t never tell 
no one about my leading Babe or never 
tease me about it, I won’t tell mother how 
my apron got torn.’”’ He was glad to con- 
sent to this arrangement. But just like 
a brother he could not resist the pleasure 
of whispering once in a while, “Don’t you 
want to lead Babe again?’’ But I assure 
you I firmly said, “No! that’s the mean- 
est calf I ever saw.” I was contented with 
“little white legs’ after that. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL 
8. Numerical— 
Give key word and do sum in figures. 
OoOUC 
HIVAS8 
es €¢ ts 
9. Drop Letter (three words)—[E. W., Mass. 
—A—P—W--L—O—M—R—O— 
10. Numerical Enigma.—{J. Eagle, Vt. 
My 13, 3, 15, 18, 8, 12, 5, 10, 13 is a famous 
poem. 
My 6, 16, 2, 9, 15, 16, 17 is most often found 
in churchyards. 
My 9, 4, 7, 11, 15 is a noted electrician. 
My 1, 15, 14 has caused many a downfall. 
My whole is a great invention. 


ec 


I have attended high school nearly two 


years. I drive five miles every Monday 
morning over a road that drifts quite bad- 
ly in winter and have never missed school 
but twice. I study French and Caesar, 
both of which I enjoy. As a rule I think 
the boys and girls in the country have 
much better times than those in town.— 
[Forget-me-not, New York. 


I have a sheep, and Monday morning 
when I went down to the barn I found 
a little lamb in the pen. I have a horse 
named Cub and a- brother named Hollis. 
I am ten years old and go to school.—[Ros- 
coe §. Lathe, Vermont. 


“Father, I wish you’d spank me a little 
bit.””. ““‘Why, Tommy, the idea! Spank you 
—what for?” “Yes, then I'll ery, and 
grandma will feel so awfully sorry she’ll 
give me some candy.” 


Alyce: What a lovely, cozy corner, 
Mayme—such a pretty couch! Mayme: 
Isn’t it? It’s made out of five trunks and 
a hat-box, seven pillows, two bolsters, and 
an old piano cover. 








Chester’s City Farm. 


W. G J. 





Chester is nine years old and lived in the 
country until two years ago, when his 
father moved to New York city. He does 
not like city life and wants to move back 
in the country. Last summer he spent two 
months on the farm in central New York, 
along Cayuga lake, and had a good time, 
bringing up the cows, watering horses, 
feeding calves and pigs, setting up oats 
after the machine, hunting eggs and help- 
ing churn. Every day he hitched up his 
goat and drove a mile and a half after the 
mail. He was very sorry when his father 
wrote him that school would soon begin 
and he must come back to the city. 

The good fresh air, lots of milk, plenty 
of apples and other fine things on the farm 
were hard to leave. Chester’s papa hardly 
knew him when he returned. He was as 
fat as a pig. His face was brown and his 
eyes danced with joy when he said, ‘‘Papa, 
I am a farmer; look at my hands!” Ches- 
ter has made his papa promise that he will 
some day move back to the country. 

Chester’s city playground is a vacant 
lot about 100 by 200 feet, with brick build- 
ings five stories high on three sides of it. 
He calls this his farm. In it he has many 
happy times. One day he found a lot of 
cocoons on a tree in this lot, just like he 
had seen in the country, and about which 
his papa had told him many pretty sto- 
ries. He told his playmates about the co- 
coons and other nice things he had seen 
in the country. They, too, want to go on 
the farm next summer. Chester has made 
a drawing of one of the cocoons and writ- 
ten a nice little story about it. We will 
print the story soon with the picture he 
made, and later will tell more about his 
farm. 





Red Ridin ig Hood. 


GRACE IRENE CHAPIN, 





Having a pretty brown-eyed, yellow- 
haired doll to dress for a church sale, it 
was decided to make a 
little Red Riding Hood of 
her. 

She had a pretty striped 
Scotch gingham dress, 
with red ribbons on the 
shoulders, and a bright 
red cape and peaked bon- 
net or hood of the same, 
tied with brown ribbon 
the shade of her eyes. 
Her name was written on 
a bit of paper and tied 
with red, to her hand. 

The lady who dressed 
her was also saleslady at 
the children’s table where 
Red Riding Hood was. A 
pleasant looking lady 
came, took her up, and 
said to another lady, 
“She has a good body.” 
Then she added, “My little girl had Red 
Riding Hood on Christmas” (here a little 
was lost) “and I think I will get her this—’”’ 
Red Riding Hood was sold, and the giver 
hoped she was going to make a small lass 
happy. 








About Planting Peanuts—B. P. Storrs, 
as I have seen my brother planting pea- 
nuts, I will tell what I know about culti- 
vating them. Take off the outside shells 
of raw peanuts, but leave the thin skin 
around the kernels on, and plant about 
2 inches below the surface of the ground, 
When the stalks have grown up and the 
lower branches begin to crawl along the 
ground, cover the branches lightly with 
the soil, and the peanuts will grow on the 
under side of these crawling branches. Lady 
Bee, I have had almost as many experi- 
ences in horseback riding as your brother, 
for I have a horse that is part broncho. 
Once he bucked me, and another time he 
ran away with me. I have had good luck 
trapping during the winter, and an old 
trapper whom I know calls me—[Mighty 
Hunter, Indiana. 


A Merry May Party—One morning, 
when I was a little city lassie, one of my 
playmates across the street came over to 
invite me to a May party on that day, and 
as mamma gave her consent, I hurried joy- 
fully to the meeting place, where I found a 
merry groun of boys and girls impatiently 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


awaiting marching orders. The central at- 
traction, I soon discovered, was a slender 
stick, gaily adorned with ribbons—red, 
white and blue. This was the Maypole, 
and was to be borne aloft by two of the 
party, who were designated “King and 
Queen of the May.’’ We took our appointed 
places, the king and queen in the center to 
bear up the Maypole, the maids of honor 
and royal retinue each grasping a Maypole 
ribbon, and when all was ready, started for 
Central Park, the favorite resort of May 
parties. Our journey was enlivened by a 
“scrap”? between the king and his sister (a 
maid of honor), in which the king nearly 
lost his crown. The gold paper crown was 
actualy laid in the dust, and would cer- 
tainly have been lost, if the king had not 
taken up the chase in its pursuit. After it 
was recovered and placed upon the royal 
head, peace was restored, and we went on 
to the park, where we at once sought the 
playground. The maid of honor who had 
quarreled with the king had worn new slip- 
pers, and by the time the park was reached 
she was nearly crippled, so her mother 
had to return home for old shoes. After 
lunch we played all the favorite games, 
and also visited the “carousal,’ as the 
merry-go-round of the park is called. Then 
the May party turned homeward and my 
good time was over.—[Miss A. F. H., New 
York. 


No Left Overs—I noticed a book, Left 


Overs Made Palatable, advertised in these 
columns. There are 12 in our family, and 
no matter how plain the food, there is 
seldom any left over. The other night 
we set our wire rat trap in the closet 
beside my bedroom. Our bull terrier 
heard a rat squeal there at about 3 o’clock 
in the morning, and set to work with 
claws and teeth on the trap. A cousin 
who is quite nervous and not used to rats 
or dogs, was visiting us and slept with 
me that night, and got frightened at the 
racket. When I explained she didn’t want 
me to open the door for fear the rat or 
dog would run in, so I stood by the door 
and whistled, but the dog was too busy 
to listen. Finally mamma came out and 
let the dog have the rat, but the trap 
looked as though it had been through a 
lively game of football.—[Roda Horserake. 








I like to come home early to feed my 
lambs. I raise chickens, turkeys and some- 
times ducks. I have four hens sitting and 
expect to have early chickens. I went to 
the Pan-American with my papa to the 
cattle show. Papa raises cattle and sheep. 
I am 10 years old.—[Western New York 
Girl. 

We think we have a very nice cat, whose 
name is Dewey. He will shake hands, sit 
up and open his mouth, and take milk 
from the cows when they are milking, and 
is also very fond of music, and when we 
play and sing, he will come and walk 
across the keys.—[Minnie L. E., New York. 

Papa gave me a little colt and I call it 
Barney. We have 80 hens and I take care 
of them. I have one hen with nine little 
chickens three weeks old and one with 12 
chickens two weeks old, and 15 hens sitting. 
[Lucy Hawes, Nebraska. 
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Paint Without Oil. 


Cuts Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent—A Free Trial Pack- 
age is Mailed to Everyone 
Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes to the farmeradry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to make a 
paint weather proof, fire proof and as durable as 
oil paint. It heres to any surface, wood, stone, 
brick and plaster, spreads and looks like oil paint 
and costs about one-fourth what the farmer has 
heretofore had to ~—- ) ey 

Write to Mr. A, L. Rice, North St., Adams, N. 
Y¥., giving the name of the dealer from whom you 
buy your paints, Mr. Rice send you a free 
trial of his new discovery also color card and full 
information showing you how you can save a good 
many dollars. Write to-day. 


Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and get 
(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— 
THE Double Acting Rams open 

RAMS the valves as well = shut them 

of with the power of the water. More water 

in gy to waste any ram 


C.& A HODeKINS CO., Marlboro, N. H 


FREE 


A WONDERFUL SHRUB—CURES 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 

Mr. Jno. Will, Route 3, Rural Delivery, Muncie, 
Ind., a widely known stock dealer and farmer, 
writes Jan, 29th, 1901. 

About Christmas, 1898, I was examined with a view 
of taking out Life Insurance. The examining Phy- 
sician, Secretary of the Board of Health, Delaware 
Co., Ind., to my surprise refused to pass me, stating 
that I was on the verge of Diabetes. Not being 
satisfied I went to my son-in-law, Dr. J. N. Bell, 
New Burlington, Ind., who after maki examina- 
tion told me that he nor any other Physician could 
give me medicine that would do me good. I went 
home sick and discouraged and in three months 
lost 35 Ibs. In the meantime I heard of Alkavis 
and procured some of it, not expecting it to do any 
good, but felt duty bound to give it a trial. I soon 
began to improve and after a short time was re- 
examined by same Physieian and he pronounced 
me “Sound as a Dollar.” Therefore I feel that I 
owe my life to Alkavis and cannot too highly 
recommend it. 

We have hundreds of other convincing testimo- 
nials as to the wonderful curative qualities of 
Alkavis (the Kava-Kava Compound) from Gover- 
nors, Mayors, Lawyers, Ministers of the Gospel, 
Physicians, Bankers, Merchants, Farmers, e- 
chanics, etc., also from many women who have been 
relieved of Kidney and Urinary Troubles and other 
afflictions peculiar to their sex. 

That you may test the value of this great discovery 
we will send you by mail Free, One Large Case and 
our book of 1000 testimonials, omly asking that 
when cured yourself you will recommend this sure 
specific to others. Radeon, The Church Kidney 
Cure Company, 551 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





















watch factory. 
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The Man and the Hour 


meet by the time of an 


Elgin Watch 


Punctuality’s watch word is Eigzn. 
Worn everywhere; sold everywhere; 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest 
Booklet mailed free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
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The Little Skirt Dancer. 


THORNTON W. BURGESS. 
Snapping eyes as dark as night, 
Sparkling with mischievous light; 
Twinkling feet the sunbeams kiss, 
Dancing through a realm of bliss. 
Flitting hither, flitting yon,— 
Come, confess your heart is won, 
Caught in Cupid's silken net 

3y our winsome wee soubrette! 


Short her skirt! Now tell me, pray, 
Wilt thou turn the other way? 
Shocking that her legs are bare! 
The grasses do not seem to care. 
Flitting hither, flitting yon,— 
Come, confess your heart is won! 
See her laugh! Was ever yet 

Half so sweet a wee soubrette? 


An Old Musician’s Party. 


MUSICALA, VERMONT. 


We have among us a dear old gentleman, 
now 70 years old (or young perhaps would 
better express my meaning). He has sung 
in the village choir, first as a boy with 
clear soprano voice, later as a clear delight- 
ful tenor, for 63 years. In the 25 years that 
I have had knowledge of the music of the 
place, I personally know that there have 
been very few Sabbaths, funerals, musical 
entertainments, rehearsals or any place 
where musicians were called for, that he 
has not been present to sing. He has 
traveled hundreds of miles to get together 
singers enough to sing at funerals and to 
convey them to and from the place of meet- 
ing, and all this for the very love of it,— 
for singers in country villages are seldom 
paid anything for their time and trouble. 
There are living people of all ages, from 
15 to 70, who have at some time sung with 
him in the choir. 

On his 70th birthday his family and 
friends determined to give him a genuine 
surprise. Letters were written to many 
living at a distance, and to those living 
in town, who were or had been members 
of the choir. It was decided to have a 
musical program, and several rehearsals 
were held to brush up on some of the half- 
forgotten hymns and anthems which it was 
known were favorites of his. It was hard 
‘to escape him and rehearse without him, 
for he always followed up any one with a 
singing book under his arm. He knew we 
were doing something that he was appar- 
ently left out of and it was plain to see 
that he felt hurt. But for once we didn’t 
mind that very much, we were so pleased 
that he hadn’t discovered our plot. 

The eventful‘evening came on a Satur- 
day. It was the night when there should 
have been a choir rehearsal for church the 
following day. It was his habit to call 
along at the homes of the sifigers as he 
wended his way to the place of meeting, 
and make sure that they all attended, but 
this night he could not find any of them 
at home, so, puzzlea, he returned home 
himself. He had not been there long 
when the bell rang and he went to the 
door. There on the steps stood the choir 
with their singing books. “I thought,’’ said 
he, afterward, “that they had come to re- 
hearse with me, and bade them cordially 
to come in, leading the way into the sit- 
ting room. I turned to look at them, and 
behold, the room was full. From some un- 
expected place appeared my wife (who had 





Riding in the wind and dust 
roughens the face and often 
causes painful chapping and 


cracKing of the sKin. 


Those 


who are so affected should 


use a pure soap. 


Ivory Soap 


is made of vegetable oils that 
are soothing in their nature; 
it can be used freely, for there 
is nothing in it to irritate or 


injure. 


Ivory Soap is 9944% 
per cent. pure. 
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gone out to spend the evening, as I sup- 
posed), my sons and their wives, my 
daughter and her husband, friends from 
out of town, the old singing school teacher, 
and many more, and they gathered round 
me and laughed and talked and shook my 
hand. I couldn’t say much. I was fairly 
bewildered.”’ 

After an hour of social reminiscences, as 
many of us as there was room for gathered 
around the piano and sang glees, hymns 
and anthems, and our dear friend’s fa- 
miliar voice rang cheerily through them 
all. Then he was escorted to the seat of 
honor by the singing master and presented 
by his children with a gold headed cane, 
“not because he needed a cane, but because 
they wished to express their respect for 
him in something that he could keep ever 
with him if he wished.” On behalf of the 
singers he was presented with a gold badge 
engraved ‘‘Music’’ on one side, “Choir’’ on 
the other, with the date. His wife pre- 
sented a bouquet of 70 roses and carnations 
and this he took in his hands and carried 
from one to another of the company that 
they might bury their faces in its soft 
petals and inhale its fragrance. 

Several of the ladies had been busy for 
some time in the kitchen, and now called 
for waiters, who brought forward trays 
heaped with delicious cake of infinite va- 
riety, also coffee, and later nuts and candy. 
As it was drawing near midnight we bade 
our friend many happy returns and good- 
night. At church next day his flowers dec- 
orated the desk, and his badge shone con- 
spicuously on his breast. He is with us 
still, and we hope he may so remain many 
years yet, to join his voice with ours in 
hymn and song. Dear old friend! 


A Mother Play. 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


[The “nest” is mother’s hands closed softly 
over baby’s fingers. When they fly, the little 
fingers love to flutter over mother’s lips and 
be kissed. Rock the little birds in their nest, 
at the last line.] 

Dear little birdie-fingers, 

Cuddle down in my nest, 

Rosy and cosy and quiet and sweet,— 

Stay a little and rest. 


Dear little restless birdies! 
Hark, I hear them! ‘Chee, 

Chip-a-chip, chip-chip, chee-chee, chip-chip!”’’ 
Then out they fly in glee. 


Mother will catch the birdies, 
Away up high, so high! 

Yes, catch them and put them to rest again | 
In the warm, soft rock- a-bye! 


A Natural Dish—Bananas and oranges 
cut up together, and allowed to stand cov- 
ered with sugar for an hour are always a 
relish. Nut meats make a delicious addi- 
tion, and so does shredded cocoanut. 


the most beautiful chain ever offered at the price. SEND NO MONEY, cut 
this out and send it to us with your name and address and we will.send the 

watoh and chain and charm to you by express. You examine them at the ex- 
press office and if as represented pay express agent our special introductory 
price a 98 ay ya X end the WATCH and CHAIN and CaARE 
guarantee for 5 years with every watch. dress 


R. REO CHALMEES & CO. 352-356 Dearborn St. Chicago. 








Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
SP i Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 


instrument? You can obtain special 

ER! q value this season by purchasing the 

new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 

nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 

your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 

them write today for catalog and ask for — 

Handbook ot Musical Instrumente; sent tists n R CY 

make a great saving and obtain splendid satis ry ion, 

LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHI Oo. 
RU PTU R CURED while you work. You 
pay $4 when cured. No cure, no 


pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 95, WESTBROOK, MAINB. 








a The Carrier Says So. 


Purchasers of our 
Rural Mail Box often 
write that they are 
“more than satisfied ” ; 
many say =f 
dandy”; others 
beauty’ and mor 
than one has ‘called it “ 
dream.” Some say “‘it will last 
as long as I will want a box,” 
or ‘‘ will last 50 years,” etc., 
but nearly all wind up with “ our carrier 
says it isthe best on the route.” 


BOND STEEL POST CO., 
ADRIAN, MICH. 





PREPARED. FELT ROOFING, 


Receiver’s Sale 
! “Eagle B odd Roofing, Made oe two A. 
i saturated felt, between sheets waterproof 
i cement making a solid, flexible sheet, it can 
i] be put on without removing the old roof. Can 
i be applied without previous experience, re- 
i quiring no special tools. Each roll contains 
108 square feet. Price complete with cement 
m@ for tw@ coats, caps and nails to lay, per roll, 
si. 03, Also a few rolls, 3 ply, per roll, 
2% Ask for Catalogue No 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., ‘Chicago 
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Canning Beef at Home. 


MILLIE HONAKER,. 





We make a practice of canning both beef 
and pork while fresh, and have never lost 
a.can of either. We usually kill in the 
spring, and of course have quite a large 
quantity of beef to handle at once. The 
well-fattened animals we find make the 
best meat. Some of it is pickled, including 
the rib pieces; some of it is dried, and 
much of it is canned. 

Cut the raw beef into pieces as large as 
can be crowded into the cans. Use some 
fat pieces, but do not let a drop of water 
touch the meat either before putting it in 
the can or afterwards. If any of the meat 
is carelessly handled and should become 
soiled, scrape or trim it carefully, but do 
not wash. Pack the meat into the cans 
but do not fill them too full—that is, 
leave a little space in the top of each can, 
to allow room for the meat to swell while 
cooking. Put 1 heaping teaspoon salt into 
each can. Put on the rubbers and screw 
the covers down as tightly as_ possible. 
If the old covers are used, boil them first 
for half an hour. Put some pieces of 
shingles in the bottom of the boiler and 
set the filled cans on them, side by side, 
as close together as possible. If there 
are not enough cans of meat to fill the 
boiler, put in some that have been filled 
with water instead. This will prevent any 
of the cans of meat from tipping over while 
boiling. Fill the boiler to within three 
inches of the tops of the cans with cold 
water, and set it over a hot fire. After 
the water begins to boil, keep it boiling 
for three and a half hours, taking care 
to add more boiling water from time to 
time to replace what evaporates 

After the meat has cooked the specified 
length of time, lift out each can and 
tighten the covers. Sometimes the con- 
tinued boiling will soften the rubbers, and 
sometimes the edges of the lids will cut 
them. In either case new rubbers must 
be substituted. Loosen the lid enough to 
draw out the old rubbers, and put under 
a new one. It is better not to remove the 
cover entirely. Let the cans cool, and the 
next day remove them to the cellar, and 
anticipate the pleasure of furnishing your 
table with delicious meats, when the ther- 
mometer forbids the thought of fire. The 
bones, with what meat is left on them, 
we put into a pickle and use first. An 
ordinary washboiler*®will hold from 10 to 
12 two-quart cans, and the work of filling 
and cooking can easily be done in a day, 
by one person. Two days’ canning will 
furnish from 10 to 12 gallons of solid meat. 





A Temperance Pledge—They organized 
a temperance society in our Sunday school 
a short time ago, and 61 have signed the 
pledge so far. There are others who ex- 
pect to sign yet. We have a president, 
three vice-presidents, a secretary and 
treasurer. Meetings will be held the third 
Sunday in every month for about 15 or 
20 minutes during the Sunday school hour. 
Cannot tell yet what the results will be, 
but I think this movement. will ‘be pro- 
ductive of much good in the future. The 
pledge used is: ‘‘We, the undersigned, do 
agree and pledge ourselves that we will 
not use intoxicating liquors as a beverage, 
nor traffic in them; that we’ will not pro- 
vide them as an article of entertainment 
or for persons in our employment, and 
that in all suitable ways we will discoun- 
tenance the use of them throughout the 
community.”—[Miss Idal. 





I think Mrs Fuller would like the name 
of Delos Ben Pressley for her baby boy. 
Yet those three initials are difficult to 
make into names that blend well.—f{J. C. 
Graves. 

I think the social side of our paper is to 
be admired..I have enjoyed very much 
the teachers’ experiences, though what has 
come near to my heart is our “good times” 
series. They have brought to view the 
pleasant side of life—[{Mrs T. W. McComb. 

Mrs Fuller, how would’ Dexter. Belmont 
Paul suit you for a baby’s name?—[Bessie 
D. Paul. 


I would like to have directions for wash- 
ing, without shrinking, a white shawl cro- 
cheted of Shetland wool.—[Marie H. 

Our family consists of .five, and> this is 
what I baked in’ one year: Pies 207, 346 
loaves. wheat- bread, 91 dozem wheat’ bis- 
cuit, 81 loaves of cake. 411 short cakes, 498 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


jumbiles; 1187 ginger cakes, 52 puddings, 
buckwheat cakes 19 times, 415 rolls, 50 cream 
puffs, strawberry shortcake three times, 
peach six times and grape shortcake once.— 
{Mrs Lafayette De Coursey, Pennsylvania. 


I send a few names that may be of as- 
sistance to Mrs Fuller in selecting a name 
for her baby boy: Donald Barrie Prescott, 
Driscol Bertram Payson, Dallas Bayard 
Payne, Burward Belmont Pierce, Delmer 
Bernal Preston, Dennis Byron Pearson, 
Drexel Barton Paul, Duncan Burleigh 
Pierre, Dumah Bethnel Peyton.—[Marie H. 


If not too late, I would like to send Mrs 
D. B. P. Fuller a name for her baby boy. 
I think Duane is a pretty name. Burton 
is my oldest boy’s name, and we think it 
all right. But as for the P., I can’t advise. 
I think it is hard finding two names that 
sound well, and three are almost too many 
for me.—[Mrs L. M. B., Connecticut. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 








FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 

11. Hidden Word.—[W. H. D., Neb. 

Find the names of ten trees hidden in 
the following: 

She was quite ill but she got up as he 
appeared and he said, “Did you club any 
animal deranged or angered as you left 
me.” “No, a kind friend taught me to 
live and let live,’’ she answered. 

12. Charade.—[H. B. L., Ct. 

My first is a musical instrument. 

My second is a contracted form of my 
whole. 

My whole is a musical instrument. 
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¥// KMD NINETY-FIVE CENTS 
Buys the celebra at igh grade, 
a at: a Miah rade cunpenent, 
«inch wheel, any heig: rame. 
including bigh grade guaranteed ag ah are 
handle bars, fine leather covered grips, padded saddle, ball 
bearing pote nickel a a —ney 4 Anished — 
e ena: 
$10.05 1 for the Seated ooh Bem mma ig lczele, 
12. +4 for the celebrated 1902 or Elgin Queen Biey 
15.75 for the highest grade 1 ime tay mee 
nickel joint, Napeoleon or Jose oe Morgan Compete Tie’ the 


finest ment, including t highest 
quate ae aie tires,a regular 7060. 00 bicycle. 

en any bicycle ordered. 

— nyt most Dipole Catal oa 


offer ever heard of, write for our free 


acaress, SEARS, ROEBUCK ac co., )., CHICAGO. 





I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism. 


No pay until you know it. 


After 2000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is impos- 
sible. But I can cure the disease always 
at any stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim, pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect Rheumatism with but a few doses 
must be drugged to the verge of danger. 
I use no such drugs. It is folly to take 
them. You must get the disease out of the 
blocd. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way, and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get those 
six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I have 
learned that people in general are honest 
with a physician who cures them. That is 
all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a penny 
from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won't 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how I do it. Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 542, Raeine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


IDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each oS to ride 
nple 1902 Bicycle. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 


& '00 Models, high grade, $7 to $l 
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PETS LIVE «STOCK 
AND POULTRY 
OF ALL KINDS 


ABSOLUTELYiz— 
STOCK PEDIGREED 
AND REGISTERED. 
POULTRY SCORED 


ail bred «222Epitomist Experiment Station: 
where the Agricultural Epitomist is edited and stnted amid 
the activities of real farm life, in which of experi- 
ments made at this Station are given from month to month 
tne r, gard oe d hi ~is orally with 
er, en and hous: 
size farm do to the smallest en plot. We 


thing but th the ‘best and of all kinds of 
Btock and Poultry including Angora Goats, Seoteh Dogs, 
Belgian on the best strains of Poultry. It is 
our aim to every one whose . and poylter ts not 


absolute! to tin 4 poet card with your 
— § vadre pm dy atten to this advertise- 
ment, will you 


name 
oat payticuiess sogether with descrip- 
tions and ummpations of cur Tie tock and Poultry 


Address 
EPITOMIST. EXPERIMENT STATION, Spencer, Ind. 





POINTS FOR INVENTORS :.zze558 


Alexander & Dowell, E D.C 
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A Library in 
Every Home 





2 ens 








A working library placed in the 
home of every intelligent agricul- 
turist. The cost is merely nominal 
~-The terms unprecedentedly liberal 
—No cash in advance required. 














To avail yourself of this wonderful 
chance, address a postal to Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
and on back of it write: Send me partic: 
ulars of your revolution in book trade, 
as advertised in (mention the paper), 








then sign your name, postoffice and state. 
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With Young Beets. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 


3aked Beets: Wash small beets and place 
in a roasting pan with a little water, add- 
ing more hot water as it evaporates, and 
cook for three hours, or until tender, in a 
moderate oven. Turn them occasionally, 
being careful not to bruise the skin, as 
the juice will escape, and when done 
plunge one at a time into cold water and 
slip off the skins, not allowing them to 
cool. Split in halves, place in a heated 
dish, and pour over them a boiling dress- 
ing made with 1 tablespoon melted butter, 
2 tablespoons vinegar, and a little salt and 
pepper. Serve very hot. 

Beets and Potatoes: Cook equal quanti- 
ties of young beets and potatoes until ten- 
der, then mash well, add a large spoonful 
of butter, and pepper and salt to taste. 
Serve very hot. 

Beet and Potato Hash: Take equal parts 
of cold cooked beets and potatoes, cut 
rather small, and cook them in a frying 
pan with a large lump of butter and 3 ta- 
blespoons milk. Season to taste, and cook 
until the milk is absorbed, then serve at 
once. 

Beet and Onion Hash: Allow three parts 
cold cooked beets and one part boiled onions 
cut rather small, season to taste. Cook 
in plenty of butter, and a little milk for 
ten minutes, and serve hot. 

Beet Pudding: Cut the beets into small 
dice, to 1 pt allow 3 well-beaten eggs, 1 pt 
sweet milk, and salt and pepper to season. 
Mix well, and put in a fireproof pudding 
dish, set the dish in a pan of hot water, 
and bake until firm. Serve hot as a vege- 
table. 

Cold boiled beets hollowed out for cups 
make dainty receptacles for potato, cab- 
bage and celery salads, or filled with the 
part which has been removed, cut into 
dice, and mixed with an equal quantity of 
cabbage or celery, and dressed with may- 
onnaise, they will prove delicious. 

I 
Dainty Salads. 


PERCY FIELDING. 


Salad Dressing: Take % cup vinegar, fill 
up with cold water, 3 teaspoons sugar, a 
pinch of salt, dash of pepper, 1 teaspoon 
mustard, the juice of 1 orange. Place on 
the fire. When hot, add 1 tablespoon corn- 
starch, which has been mixed very smooth 
with a little cold water. Stir constantly. 
"When it thickens, remove from fire and 
when cool add I well-beaten egg and I ta- 
blespoon melted butter or olive oil. Mix all 
thoroughly. This will keep a week or more, 
in a cool place. 

Early Spring Salad: With a jumble cutter 
form cakes of cottage cheese (already pre- 
pared). Place each cake upon a crisp let- 
tuce leaf, which must not be prepared till 
just before serving, as it will wilt. Just 
before serving, fill the aperature of the 
cheese cake with finely chopped lettuce, 
mixed with the dressing. Also have a dain- 
ty dish of dressing upon the table. 

Fruit Salad: Sour cherries make a-deli- 
cious salad mixed with sliced bananas. Pit 
the cherries. Arrange lettuce leaves in a 
bowl, with the curled edges on a line with 
the top of the dish. Then fill the dish, al- 
ternating with a layer of banana and of 
cherries. Scantily sprinkle a little sugar 
between each layer, together with the salad 
dressing, as above. 

Blackberry Salad: Lawton berries 
with chopped celery go nicely together. 
Mix thoroughly with dressing and serve 
on small plates, upon which a lettuce leaf 
is placed. 


>3 
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Plain Hasty Pudding—The name is 
hardly suitable, for it really should not be 
cooked hastily. Corn meal requires a good 
full hour’s cooking to take away the gritty, 
raw taste. Allow 1 cup granulated corn 
meal to 1 gt boiling water, and 1 teaspoon 
salt. Pour the water onto the meal grad- 
ually. Boil rapidly until it thickens, 
stirring constantly. Then cover closely 
and cook slowly. A double boiler is best 
to cook it in. 


Orange Cake—Two cups sugar, a small 
half-cup butter, 2 cups flour, % cup water, 
yolks of 5 eggs and whites of 4 eggs, % 
teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon cream of tartar, 
the rind of 1 orange and the juice of 1% 
oranges. Beat the butter to a cream, add 
the sugar, orange and eggs, well beaten, 





THE -GOOD COOK 


HALF OF A BATTENBERG TURN-OVER COLLAR 


This dainty turn-over collar was designed for our readers by Mrs H. L. 
To make the two points requires two yards of the narrowest 
tiny rings, 2-3 yard of purling and one ball No 1000 lace thread. 


Milter. 
point lace braid, twof 
The band to which 


the points are fastened should be of fine cambric 2 in longer than the collar it is to 


be worn with. 


each edge, then fold in half and overhand together. 


leaving a space in front between them. 


the water and the flour in which soda and 
cream of tartar have been mixed. Bake 
in sheets, and when cool, frost.—[Lady 
Woodsum. 


The Cereal Left Over—That little bit 
of porridge so often left from breakfast is 
an addition to johnnycake or gems of most 
any kind, and also to bread. It adds a 
pleasant flavor, and of course gives con- 
siderable moisture. 


Protecting Dried Beef—To preserve dried 
beef from vermin, rub the surface thor- 
oughly with powdered sifted borax, dust- 
ing it well into every crevice. Repeat a 
few times during the season. Packing in 
bran, hay or oats is unnecessary; simply 
tie in a paper bag.—[E. S. W. ‘ 


Baked Rice Pudding—Allow 1 tablespoon 
well-washed rice, 1 tablespoon sugar and 
% teaspoon cinnamon to each quart of 
milk. Place these in a buttered pudding 
dish and in a very slow oven for six hours. 
Add a little cold milk from time to time 
as it evaporates, and stir slightly with 
a fork. The oven should be so slow that 


Cut a strip the required length and 2% in wide. 


Turn down % in at 
Overhand points to this band, 


only a moderately brown top is formed. 
The success of this pudding all depends 
upon the slow cooking. The latter part of 
the time it should not be stirred at all. 
It comes out creamy and delicious, and a 
delicate salmon pink color all the way 
through. It may be eaten hot or cold. 


Lemon Jelly—One cup sugar, 1 egg, grat- 
ed rind and juice of 1 lemon, 1 tablespoon 
water, 1 teaspoon flour. Cook in double 
boiler until it thickens.—[Laura Jones. 

Tomato Custard—One pt _ tomatoes, 
stewed and strained, 2 pts milk, 4 eggs and 
One teacup sugar. Bake in small cups 
quickly. This is a good dish for invalids. 
[Lady Woodsum. 


When Cooking Corned Beef for the ta- 
ble, take some of the nice solid meat, pack 
boiling ‘hot from the kettle in glass cans, 
and cover with some of the boiling liquor. 
Shake and in other ways remove all air 
bubbles as in canning fruit. Examine the 
cans occasionally, shake, and if air bub- 
bles appear, open and use at once.—[W. 
E. S. 








Dissolve a 
can of ’ 


LYE 


Melt 5% Ibs 


in 
“ Fy 3'2 Pints 
> Cold Water 


Home-made Soap 


economy without it. 


Banner Lye 


hard soap in ten Grinutes without boiling or large kettles. 


goes as far as two pounds of ordinary soap. 


Soft Soap is just as easily made. 
every can. 

At your grocer’s or druggist’s. 
druggist is. 


Clean Grease 


One can of Banner Lye makes twenty gallons. 


Pour the dissolved 
Lye into the geri 
Melted - 
Grease 


is as easy to be had as home-made bread, 
and no house is managed with the greatest 


(one can, costing a few cents,) and the grease that is 
generally wasted in the kitchen, make ten pounds of pure, 


One pound of this soap 
It doesn’t turn the clothes yellow. 


Easy directions on 


If you can’t get it, send for book, and tell us who your grocer or 


THE PENN CHEMICAL WORKS Philadelphia 








FREE 


CHINA DINNER SET 


For a Few Hours’ Work Selling Queen Baking Powder 


== Our inducements are enormous. To every purchaser of a pound can Queen Baking P 
we give FREE a beautiful Pitcher and 6 Classes to match, latest cut glass pattern (like sewer 
saPicture). To the lady who sells 15 pound cans Queen Baking Powder, giving free pitche 


and glasses to each purchaser, we will make a present of a han -Plece 
Set, full size tableware, handsomely deoceuted ; "ie ey 
ackets, Furniture, Sewing Machines, 
hundreds of other valuable goomtame for selling our groceries, We also give cash commission. Write == 
ans offering many premiums to customers; it will 


Skirts, J 


a for our illustrated p 
required, You risk absolutely nothing, as we send 
and allow you time to deliver the goods an 


freight 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 806-808 North Main Street. 


Dinne 
ld traced, We also give Walsts, 
usicai Instruments, and 


and 


ay you. No money fae hae dr 


ou the goods and premiums you select \ 
collect for them before paying us. ts 


Dept. 165 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Knitted Sweater for a Boy. 


MRS H. L. MILLER. 





This sweater is suitable for a good-sized 
boy of 10 to 12 years, and is knit from four- 
threaded German knitting yarn. This wool 
contains 2 skeins to the hank. 5 skeins of 
colored and i of white- will be required for 
a garment. Use 6 No 13 steel needles and 4 
very fine ones. A dark crimson and white 
form a pleasing x combination. 

The body: With crimson wool cast on 192 
st, using 5 needles. Join, k (knit) 1, p (purl 1, 
entire way around. (The garment being 
knit in ribs, the entire work is done by 
knitting 1 plain and purling the next. 
This must be kept in mind all the time, as 
it will not be mentioned again.) 

Knit 14 rows of crimson, then join on 
white and k 7 rows, 7 rows crimson, then 
7 more rows white and then 105 rows crim- 
som. 

Run a strong thread through 96 of the st 
and take them off needles. Upon remain- 
ing 96 st k 60 rows, taking care that ribs 
are not reversed in knitting back. Take up 
other 96 st and k 60 rows upon them. 

Now join the two and k entirely around 
them twice. On 3d row narrow twice, once 
om each side of shoulder seam, as it were. 
K three rows and narrow again as be- 
fore. Continue thus until there are but 
120 st left, then k 18 rows and join on 
white; k 5 rows, then 5 rows crimson, 5 
more rows of white, then 6 rows of crimson 
and bind off as loosely as possible. This 
finishes body and rolling collar. 

The sleeve: Take up 12 st each side of 
shoulder seam, and k across once; then 
take up 1 st at end of each row until there 
are 88 st on needles. Take up remaining 
32 at under part of armseye, and Kk en- 
tirely around once. K 75 rows, then nar- 
row twice directly under arm; k three 
rows and narrow again at same place; 
continue to k 3 rows and narrow until there 
are but 88 st left; k 7 rows, then Kk in the 
fine needles and k 36-rows.. Bind off as 
loosely as possible. 

This finishes one sleeve; the other is knit 
in same manner. When finished, thread 
a darning needle with crimson wool and 
darn in at shoulder seams and where 
sleeves: join body. These are the weak 
places. Leave ends of wool loose, so darn- 
ing will not draw when garment: is wern. 
This is a much better shaped garment and 
will wear twice as long as any machine- 
made sweater, no matter how much it 
costs. Larger or smaller sizes are easily 
made Wy ‘caleulating a little. 





Gardener's Garters and Camomile. 


H. ANNETTE POOLE. 





Semeone asks what plant was meant 
by. gardener’s garters, in the story of “My 
Grandfather’s Garden,” in the issue of 
February 15. It is a quaint old name for 
the. familiar striped .grass or ribbon grass 
of old-time gardens; Other names for the 
same plant are my lady’s laces, London 
laces, bride’s laces, and nry lady’s garters 
Most of these quaint old names are of 
English origin, I think, and many of them 
are exceedingly interesting, as “sweet Ben- 


jamin,” for southern wood, and “Elijah’s 
chariot” for hardy white larkspur. ‘“Har- 
vest bell’” is a beautiful name for fringed 
gentian, and “afternoon lady,” for the 4 


o’clock or marvel of Peru. But the subject 
is too lomg for this paper. 
Was there camomile in that old garden? 


Indeed there was, with its pretty, fragrant 


foliage, and the tradition that the more 
it was walked over the better it grew, 
and that once upenm a time young ladies 


dressed for a party, were wont to lie 
down upem the camomile bed for the sake 
of the perfume! I had not much affection 
for the white blossoms, for IL knew they 
would be gathered and dried and infused in 
cold water, to make a bitter drink that was 
“dretful good for weakness,”:- and I was 
considered a weakly child, 





> A FENE KIDNEY REMEDY. 

Mr: ‘A.’ S.. Hiteheock, East Hampton. Ct 
(the clathier) says if.any sufférer from-kid- 
ney or bladder disease will write him he 
will tell them what he used. He has noth- 
ing to sell or give, only directs you to a 
oo home cure that does the work.-- 
Av. 5 ‘ 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Our Pattern Offer. 





8471—_Jacket with 





8459—Jacket with Simulated Vest. 
Vest. 8460—Walk- 8445—Five - Gored 
ing Skirt. Jacket, Skirt. Jacket, 32 
32 to 42 in bust. to 44-inch bust. 
Skirt, 22. to 32. in Skirt, 22 to 36- 
waist. inch waist. 
Price, 10 cents each, from our Pattern De- 

partment. 

Why’do short people get up earlier than 





tall people? 
er in bed. 


Because tall people are long- 








prices on 


30 Days’ Free Trial. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MMfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 








TOBACCO CULTURE 


Full Practical Details 


This useful and valuable book contains full 
details of every process from the selection and 
propagation of the seed and soil, to the harvesting, 
curing and marketing the crop, with illustrative 
engravings of the operations. The work was 
prepared by 14 experienced tobacco re 
residing in different. parts of the country. It.also 
contains notes on the tobacco worm with illus- 





Joseph Horne Co. 
LACES 


You ought: to: see the lace pages in the 
Spring Catalogue. 

One page of 24 different kinds: of trimming 
laces—any of them 3c a yard. Another has 
23—the price 5¢ a yard. 

But send for the book. It’s free. 

In the meantime here’s an idea of some -- 
the new trimming laces: 

Venise Laees.and Galleons—just the thing 
= ae Summer gowns—2c to 

0ay 

Irish Crochet Galloons—im the lead for 
incrustations and trimming—25¢ to $10 
@yard. 

Pointe: de Arabe Galioons, for trimming 
wash dresses—tifc to $1.25 a yard: 

Point de Paris Laces and Galloons, laces 
0c to 60e; galloons, fe to T5¢ a yard. 

Nermandy Val. Laces—exclusive patterns 
enn 10e to: 60c; insertions, 15e to 25c 


@ yard. 
French Val.. Laces and Insertings—laces, 
3e-to 75e; insertings, 5c to 30c.a yard. 
Coarse mesh Vail. Laces and Insertions— 
laces, 8e to $1.10; insertions, 16¢ te 45e a 


yard. 
Black Chantilly Laces and Galloons— 
laces, 5c to $2.50; galloons, 15c to $3 a yd. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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CURTIS, associate editor of the Good Heuse- 
keeping magazine. 

This is a new idea in cook books. Itgives 
a large variety of recipes for dishes that 
may be made from remains of food which 
accumulate in every kitchen, sometimes so 
smallin quantity that. they seenrim pessible. 

It shows hundreds of methodsfor making 
the most savory and dainty dishes: from 
every left-over, stale bread, cold coffee, 
sour milk, cold vegetables, fish, beef; veal, 
lamb, pork, ham, poultry, dry cheese, stale 
cakeand small remains of fresh fruitorjams 


Substantially and prettily bound in 
white enamel cloth, 200. pages, 527 imehes. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


+ ORANGE JUDD. COMPANY, 
$= 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
é Marquette Building, Chicago, IH. 
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| trations. Paper 6% by 9% inches. Postpaid 25 
| Cents, 
of this: = many other publications 
ORANGE OF JUDD CO, 52: Kafayette Pl, New York 
> 4 Go Moog 5° Be o5+ a oo Rooks Meets Macks % 
: Left-Overs 4 
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* Made Palatable ? 
& a € 4 
z $ 
< sa 
4 HOW TO MAKE ODDS ODDS AND ENDS OF ~ 
& FOOD: INTO APPETIZING DISHES $ 
bd ey 
4 Based com actual results by many of the $ 
é best cooks and housekeepers, every recipe a 
a having also been tested at the New and % 
& Cooking School by some of the ablest ex- sa 
* perts, or by the author, IsaBnEL GORDON % 
4 
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best targets made with 


anda Copy of Contest Mestre 
P we will sitip direct upon 





No. 220 Broadway, 


We are going to cre this sum among the 100 young people (under 20) whosend. us: the 


STEVENS RIFLES 


Send 10-cents in stamps, with calibre of your rifle, and’ we will mail 1 
Ask your deaier for our ARMS. 


of price. Our catalog will interest you. 





| J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS. 


dozen Official Targets’ 
If he cannot furnish them 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘~ 
ne Theekine and the F uhar Se Engines neds in sizes 
os LF and u nd'up, nad combine t the 3 advantawes of Silcclenstat engines. Easy steam- 
develop n more than power. Have driver’s seat, foot-brake and 
two Siedeskoun. Separators of fail styles ana: sizes for merchant 
threshing or farm use. har machines ance all late 
perfect.» Catal ez thresh and clean all kinds of grain 


2 0 ertealieeal iephenes — — 







































Excellent for ' 7 
= The 
clover and / 
f Le 
f f \ 
. teeth are a 80 steer tery —. ete ~ ll 
yt Tate ly over argat in the a many, ——"Y be 
ise the plants increase in size. 
this weoder way be used long after the utility of all 
other Weeders has cease Has 39 oil tempered 
spring teeth, all adjustable to be raised or lowered. 
= to stand straight, or slant to or from the plan 
ris Stirs, fines and pulverizes all the top soil and kills i 
weeds, quack grass, etc. ble Shafte—fit any horse. Send at once for special weeder circulars &e. 





THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 



















cagsingns om and harness, sold direct fsom our 
factory at wholesale prices, save you two profits. 
\ @ have sold more carriages direct than any 
\\ oan house in the world, because ours is the 
Moat Liberal Offer and Complete 
Written Guarantee ever made by 
any Responsible Manufacturer. 
Our goods have a reputation that we 
will uphold. Our plan is fully ex- 
plained in our illustrated catalogue, 







how you buy, you need this catalogue asa we 3 
It describes vehicles and harness fully, and quotes ienienh < ever amt Write now. 
Factory and General Office, Columbu: 
Western Office and Distributing House, St, 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIACE AND HARNESS co. 
Write to the nearest office—ST, LOUIS or COLUMB 



















Small Crops, 
unsalable vegetables, 
want of 


Potash. 


Vegetables are especially fond of 
Potash. Write for our free pamphlets. 


result from 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 














. A READY 
BUILT FENCE 


A better fence than you can build 
all ready to stretch and staple, 


ELLWOOD 


*wike FENCE 


is low in price, high i » ualit? 
—lasts a lifetime. Fu ly guar- 
anteed. Sold everywhere. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, 
write to 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO,, 
Chicago, New York, 
San Francisco, Denver, 











Want a Fence 


That hogs can roll or raise up and pass under? If so, 
buy the light weight, flimsy woven wire fence. 
buy the double strength, rigid Frost Fence which will 
turn all kinds of stock. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, O. 


Catalogues free. 




















"4 POSTOFFICE | 
‘t= AT YOUR DOOR <: 





THE SIGNAL 


MAIL BOX 1S THE ORIGINAL BOX FOR MURAL SER. 


BATES-HAWLEY PATENT. VICE. It has been especially recom- 
mended by the Postmaster General 

—Is full government size, 18x6%x11%, and is the only one which will 
meet all your requirements. Material—Heavy Steel and Iron, completely 
Galvanized, finished very attractively in Aluminum and Red. Yale lock. 
Automatic Signal flag. Individual celluloid name plate. 


SIGNAL MAIL BOX CO., No. 336 Benton St., Joliet, Ill, 





THE SIGNAL MAIL BOX, Ba 





























We supplied the U. S. 
Government with all 
the low _ wheeled, 
broad tire, short turn- 
ing trucks they 
the Cu war. 































Fe sell direct to farmers. 

card brings our 

logue telling you all 
about it. 


»FARMER’S HANDY WAGON CO., 
Saginaw, Mich. 







We can give you wood or 
metal wheel wagons, or 
METAL WHEELS FOR 
YOUR OLD FARM WAGONS. 








inthe crie’ soetertrarhed ood morta, 


' TILE DRAINED LAN i mangle gc te oe 


to best rite ye af UL 
D WAIN TILE sess meets ore Xa nie ny mer Bis, hod 
Fapapatie Bi 0} 
what you want Wotan prices. TOPS Walk Tile, oe Ave. Albany, N.Y. 











hose Answering Adwertisements.... 


x will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the publishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in this journal. 





‘SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS on EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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BE PRACTICAL 


Buy the fence that has stood the test of time. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 










































of the 


Dirigo Silos 


Manufactured by 


D. B. STEVENS & CO., Auburn, Me. 








SILOS 


oer fore ace an ro on a "ee 


Qecaeees ieee. ans in con +4 en- 
gines, threshers, ensilage a co, etc. 
H R MFG. C 


Cobleskill, “N. Y. 








105 Central St., 


LargeScales and a Small Space 

But it’s enough if you think of buying 
mone and send for Osgood’s Free 
That will tell you our 
whole story of High Grate. Built on 









G7 honor. ces ri 7 oy 
oseoo 





STEEL ROOFING 


FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US 


Strictly new, poxeet Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 fee’ t wide, 6 feet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ueiling _~ ean use. 
No experience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or “V” crim 


An the U. 8., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


AT $2.2 25 PER SQUARE 


application, A square means 108 
pm ot i Pome! Weite’ for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGG HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicage 

















See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 





If not, 


Send for Catalog and Price List 


inghoméen, N. ¥, 






